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7 POETRY. | 





For the Woman's Journal. 
LORD! WHEREFORE SHOULD I STRAY: 


BY A. M.L. M. 


Dear Lord! have I not Thee, 
To guide and comfort me? 
How can I go astray, 
Since Thon dost lead the way? 
Why fear to walk the road, 
That leads to Thy abode? 
Lord! wherefore should I stray, 
Since Thou dost lead the way? 
Why fear to climb the hill, 
If it be Thy dear will? 
What sorrows Lord can stay, 
Since Thon dost lead the way? 
Why dread to cross the stream, 
Whereon no light doth beam? 
Thou art my light, my day! 
And still dost lead the way! 
Why fear the valley’s shade, 
Or glooms that it hath made? 
How can my footsteps stray, 
Since Thou dost lead the way? 
Since still the narrow road 
Leads up to Thy abode, 
To love's eternal day! 
And Thou dost lead the way! 
—Hyde Park, Mass. 





FLATTERING ATTENTIONS. 


At the New York Fifth Avenue Hotel 
Conference, the other day, one of the speak- 
ers declared that it is the first sign of dawn- 
ing influence when the newspapers begin to 
point out that a man has no influence. Up to 
that moment, it seems, the man was not 
sufficiently important to be mentioned at 
all. So, as this speaker remarked, it took 
the New York Herald several leading edi- 
torials, ofa column and a half each, todem- 
onstrate that the Fifth Avenue Hotel Con- 
ference was a body not worth a moment’s 
attention. The Herald's practice thus belied 
its preaching. If it had given the new 
political movement only a line and a half, 
the demonstration of its unimportance would 
have been worth something. 

This point seemed to strike the gentlemen 
at fhe Fifth Avenue Hotel as quite reason- 
able; and yet I fancy, if one were to apply 
the same principle to some movement in 
which they individually took no stock, they 
would see this truth less clearly, The 7’- 
bune and the Nation, for instance, as leading 
“independent” organs should see the philos- 
ophy of this view. Yet who can count the 
columns they have annually wasted,—and 
they waste more and more every year,—in 
showing the utter insignificance and power- 
lessness of the Woman Suffrage Movement? 
Each year, it becomes more and more evi- 
dent to these ¢ditors that the movement is 
logically defenceless and practically insig- 
nificant; that there is nothing about it to 
claim an instant’s serious attention from the 
public ;—and each year it takes longer and 
more indignant editorials to demonstrate 
this insignificance. But the strength of a 
position in war, can generally be measured 
by the force sent against it. Why bring up 
all this heavy artillery against our Quaker 
guns? 

Above all, why reiterate the perennial 
charge that our forces are diminishing, our 
leaders retiring, that ‘‘the thanes fly from 
us,” and the followers grow fewer every 
year? If so, why proclaim so laboriously 
the decrease that must long since have pro- 





claimed itself to the world? Are we like 
Nasby’s military company, which began a 
hundred strong, had a daily desertion or 
two, and no recruits, and still remained a 
military company at the year’s end? Where 
are we, What has become of us, which of 
us still lives, if this depletion has been cor- 
rectly affirmed by opposing newspapers for 
the last ten or twenty years. Mr. Webster's 
solemn question ‘“‘Where am I to go?” is 
nothing compared to the solemn question 
which Suffragists must ask of themselves 
*‘Where have we gone?” Who is it who 
still edits the Woman Suffrage newspapers, 
makes the speeches, and bores the commu- 
nity generally, if, as stern statistics are re- 
ported to show, there is scarcely an advyo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage remaining alive? 
The Irish orator said eloquently of his coun- 
try ‘‘Her cup of wrongs has been for ages 
overflowing, and is not yet full.” But our 
position is the reverse of this, according to 
the newspapers ;—onr cup of influence has 
been for ten years utterly exhausted, and is 
not yet empty. 

But the truth is that we must appeal, as 
the New York Conference did, from the 
theories of these editors to their practices. 
Here in the very last Nation is a long edi- 
torial, in which I havethe honor to be per- 
sonally named as identified with the position 
that we need the refining influence of wo- 
men in our politics. So far, I accept the 
impeachment. To deny that we need 
such a process seems as hopeless a thesis as 
that which Parson Wilbur in the ‘‘Biglow 


Papers” complained of the Boston Post for | 


asserting ;—when it denied that 
“Christ went agin war and pillage.’ 

But when it comes to the assertion that ev- 
ery individual woman, when enfranchised, 
is to prove personally a medium for such 
ennobling influence, every fair-minded 
reader of the Woman’s JourNAL knows 
that I have never made such an assertion, 
and have constantly warned other people 
against making it. That women, asa whole, 
would be likely to have a refining influence 
on public affairs, as they have on private, I 
do not doubt. But I have been saying at in- 
tervals for years, and have sometimes dis- 
turbed my own friends by saying, that there 
is a great deal of human nature in both 
sexes, and that whenever women were en- 
franchised, we must take the refined and 
unrefined together. 

And to follow the matter a step farther, 
I may say for the hundredth time, that what 
reasonable advocates of Woman Suffrage 
generally hold, on the subject of Woman's 
influence, is this: For better, for worse, 
we have women in the world,—Mrs. Belk- 
nap and Miss Sweet as well as those sainted 
beings who sit in the harem and sew upa 
seam and believe whatever the superior sex 
tell them. Now since nobody has any good 
plan for abolishing them, and since while 
they live, they will have an influence on 
public affairs—at least the less scrupulous 
will—we believe it best that this influence 
should be frank and open, educated by ex- 
perience, and restrained by responsibility. 
We constantly urge, with Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli that ‘‘it is not more power that Wo- 
man needs, since it needs only that she 
should be a good cook or a good scold to 
have that, but a chartered power, too well 
recognized to be abused.” And we are 
rather fond of {quoting that couplet of the 
satirist Churchill, who sums up the whole 
matter by saying: 


‘“‘Women have oft as #@vereigns graced the land 
But never governed well at second hand.” 


It is precisely this second hand govern- 
ment to which we, incommon with the Nu- 
tion, object. What we would substitute for 
it is the education and conscious responsi- 
bility of political freedom. What the Na- 
tion would substitute for it—a return to the 
Oriental system being practically impossi- 
ble—I have never been able to understand. 

T. W. H. 
5 at ° 


HUMORS OF THE CENTENNIAL. 





The Centennial is born at last. This 
quiet quaker city, which has been stirred 
for two years past with ‘‘unwonted emo- 
tion,” has passed the supreme moment with 
safety, if not with joy. The whole nation, 
from circumference to center, has vibrated 
to the music of the new brith, and our prec- 


ious Centennial child is launched forth for’ 


another 100 years of blunders and successes. 
Philadelphia, as its birth place, has been 
thoroughly scrubbed, cleaned and refur- 
bished, through all its streets, avenues and 
alleys. There has evidently been an enor- 
mous amount of hard work done by some- 
body. One tired-looking woman was heard 
to remark: 

“It’s bad enough to have one year-old 
child; but to have one a hundred year-old 
is enough to kill anybody, sure.” 

Still, after the agony is over, it is presum- 





ed that it ‘‘will pay.” Now, the doors of 
welcome are thrown wide open and the fe- 
ver of speculation rages. Even the Wo- 
man’s Christian Association has caught this 
money inspiration and has made quite ex- 
tensive preparations for Centennial boarders. 
‘We hope,” said the Superintendent to a 
woman who applied some weeks since for 
board with letters from a sister society in 
another city, ‘‘by this means to be able to 
mect our yearly expenses.” So the appli- 
cant was obliged to seek for reasonable 
board elsewhere, being looked upon during 
these perilous times as a Centennial shark, 
which proves that suspicion is uncommon- 
ly ripe. Even the innocent blue-eyed news- 
paper correspondents are denominated 
“New York city gulls,” by the suspicious 
street gamin. One of these gulls sallied 
forth, a few mornings since, in search of a 
New York Tridune. The first cigar store 
she inquired at, (in this vicinity cigars and 
newspapers are mixed to begin with) she 
was informed that ‘‘nobody wanted any of 
them mostly.” At the next place they shook 
their heads (husband and wife) and stared 
at her as much as to say: ‘*What on earth 
can a woman want of a daily paper?’ That 
man could probably understand what he 
wanted of his wife’s assistance in ‘‘the 
store,” but a woman witha daily newspa- 
per was doubtless too tough a problem for 
his solution. Sallying onward, she was 
brought to a sudden halt by a submerged 
side-walk. The water was shoe-deep in the 
brick hollow, yet an indefatigable darkey was 
shedding it by the buckets full. She would 
as soon think of plunging Into the Delaware 
as crossing that sea-washed shore, so she 
went over to the ‘‘other side of Jordan” and 
had the felicity of hearing a joke at her own 
expense, 

“A New Yorker, that,” said one fellow 
leaning against a lamp post to another one 
leaning against the opposite one: 

‘‘How do ye know?” said the other. 

‘Cause they allus hates water like cats.” 

The blue eyed correspondent tells the 
joke, but insists that it wasa take off on the 
New York city street-cleaning corporation. 

Already,it seems, the placid self-governing 
citizens of Philadelphia have made success- 
ful protest against the law-makers of the 
Centennial committee. No sooner was it 
announced that a fifty cent scrip was the 
only admission fee, than a flood of letters 
poured into the public journals, asking by 
what authority. such a demand was made? 
and why five tens would not answer the 
purpose? In vain the press replied that the 
committee was authorized to make such 
laws as it deemed expedient, and that if. it 
said fifty cent bill, ‘‘it must be.” In vain 
it hinted that “lawis law,” and that if there 
were any who were not fond of ‘‘must be,” 
they could have the privilege of staying 
away altogether. In vain was the sugges- 
tion of an old gentleman, who said that the 
money boxes might get ‘clogged up” if the 
fee was paid in smaller notes, or that it 
would take an extra hired man, who was 
‘wood at figgerin” to count up so much 
small change. 

At present, the whole force of the liberal 
party is being expended against the Sunday 
law. Saturday evening, a large meeting was 
held to protest against the closing of the ex- 
hibition on Sunday. It was addressed by 
prominent men from the press and pulpit— 
such as Dr. Furness, Dr. Bellows, Col. For- 
ney, &c. There is no doubt but this law 
will also be repealed. It does indeed seem 
rather inconsistent that the workmen should 
be allowed to work on Sunday (as they did 
on the Sunday previous to the opening) and 
yet not be allowed to go there on that day 
for amusement or instruction. The argu- 
ments, however, presented by these gentle- 
men were chiefly on the score of justice and 
liberty. To compel a working-man who 
earns $2.50 per day, which would be just 
enough to support his family comfortably, 
to pay what would be to him the enormous 
sum of three dollars for one visit at the Ex- 
hibition seems at least a questionable pro- 
ceeding. 

The Centennial grounds have thirteen 


* places of entrance and exit, with four gates 


at each entrance, and three roads leading 
thereto. The two outer passages are for 
passengers, but the middle passage is re- 
serveg for the police guards, who will be 
ever present and on the alert for offenders 
against the established rules. Any poor un- 
fortunate who is afflicted with a natural ab- 
horence of law, and who never sees one but 
he has an intolerable itching to break it, 
will have to use extra caution on this occa- 
sion, or he will be suddenly snatched into 
this middle passage—prumenaded swiftly 
out to the fences, ,and ejected from the 
grounds. So it seems that the city of broth- 
erly love, loves its brother too well not to use 
every precaution against his making a fool 





or a knave of himself by attempting to go 
to the show for nothing. 

Neither will the city permit its officers 
although it loves them and trusts them suffi- 
ciently to elect them, to make scoundrels of 
themselves by appropriating the receipts. 
For although it has no babbling bell punch 
for ‘‘the passengare,” it has amuch more re- 
fined and excellent device. Every gate is 
furnished with a stile, which, as it turns to 
admit the passenger, records that fact at the 
Telegraph Office with which it is connected. 
At the same time the fifty cent ‘“‘rag baby” 
with which everybody must be prepared, 
marches straight into the cash box—closes 
the door behind it, and can only be exhum- 
ed by expert bank officers employed for this 
service. The gates are also self-shutters, 
and are so arranged, to prevent persons leav- 
ing the grounds from returning again. Wo 
to the old gentleman who would rush back 
for a lost *‘umberil” or to the old lady who 
has dropped her fan ‘‘somwhurs.” Such 
things, so dear to the owners but so infini- 
tesimal when compared with the giant show, 
if once lost in the mighty Centennial bowels, 
can never be disgorged, and can only be of 
service to recount to our great-grandchil- 
dren as among the painful reminiscences of 
the nation’s 100th birth-day. 

All of the various entrances are made bril- 
liant with a wild waving and blending of the 
flags of all the nations. Every variety and 
combination of lion, eagle, fleur de Lis, 
crown, cross, and crescent, which the brains 
of artists could invent, or their hands de- 
vise, float aloft, or are wonderfully draped, 
blended and twisted with every form, color, 
stripe or star, in which the liberty loving 
world is prone to rejoice. What wonder, if 
even the women of the land were almost 
bedizzened into believing on that great 
“Centennial morn,” that our freedom is un- 
paralleled in the past and has nothing more 
to work for in the future. What wonder if 
the representative men there assembled, 
were so exalted with the augustness of these 
surroundings as to lose sight of the mana- 
cles, which are goading many a mother and 
sister into despair of their country. 

ARSENATH COOLIDGE. 


————_* — 
THE WOMAN’S MEETING. 





This meeting closed its second session in 
May, to unite again on the first Sunday in 
November. Any woman of good moral 
character may join it by paying its annual 
assessment of one dollar. As an associa- 
tion, it is unique of its kind, having for its 
object the unfolding of the wsthetic and 
spiritual elements of human nature more 
than of the mere literary and scientific, 
though these are by no means ignored, as 
the subjects presented for consideration 
attest: ‘“Mutual Indebtedness,” ‘The Du- 
ties of Mothers to Daughters,” ‘‘Poverty 
and Panics,” ‘‘Culture in the Kitchen,” 
“Connection between Thought and Ex- 
pression.” 

The two hours passed together every 
Sunday from three to five P. M., have always 
been of too short a duration, so unabated 
has been the interest in these gatherings. 
This perhaps is the best word we can say 
for it. Any meeting that can hold women 
Sunday after Sunday, so that they long for 
the day to come, speaks for itself. Its 
members unanimously desire it to be more 
known, and take this, as one of the means 
of informing women of what is in their midst. 

It may not be out of place here, to give a 
brief abstract of the yet informal constitu- 
tion of this association. In the first place, 
the meeting is essentially and distinctively 
a woman’s meeting, open and free to all, 
wherein every woman, irrespective of race, 
nationality or opinion, shall feel herself at 
perfect liberty and in entire sympathy with 
those of her own sex, in expressing what- 
ever she has to express. To this end all 
sectional differences shall be sunk; all dog- 
matic opinioning shall give way; all doc- 
trinal teaching shall be lost in this wider 
and deeper sea of free inquiry and bound- 
less investigation. 

Secondly— ‘‘Every woman recognizing 
the truth of this position, shall, from her 
heart, try to attain to such a noble outlook 
—to such a consummate growth—shall strive 
to unfold in a perfect individuality, and 
shall allow the same freedom of growth to 
all other souls. By this means, outgrowing 
that blinded spirit of toleration that so long 
has warped the human mind. What we 
shall ask of each other is not what our doc- 
trinal differences are, but what are our con- 
secrations of character; and on this we 
shall rest, feeling assured that just so far as 
we realize this ideal, just so great will be 
our satisfaction.” 

In conclusion, let us say to all those in- 
terested in this movement, that for further 
information they are kindly referred to 

Harriet Cuiissy, M. D., Boston. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. A. T. STEwart refuses to have the 
life of her husband published. 

Lavy Burpett-Coutts has become ac- 
tively interested in the temperance reform 
movement in England. 

Miss Axcorr’s “Silver Pitchers” will 
make its appearance early this summer, 
Roberts Bros., publishers. 

Miss Dickrxson has made a decided, 
even remarkable, improvement since her 
first appearance at the Globe. 

Miss WHATELY'’s mission at Cairo em- 
ploys a head native missionary, six male and 
six female teachers, and a Bible-woman. 
There are 150 boys and 130 girls in her 
schools. 

Miss Baxter, of Dundee, has given $1000 
to the London Society, toward the purchase 
of a suitable building at Amoy, China, for 
the training of native ministers and school- 
masters, 

Miss Aasta HANsrreen, daughter of the 
celebrated Professor Hansteen, is working 
for Woman's Rights in Norway. She is 
publishing a book entitled ‘‘Woman created 
an image of God.” 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkrxs, now of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., has recently finished a serial sto- 
ry entitled, ‘‘Will She Save Him?” It was 
published in the Living Issue, and secured 
many new subscribers to that leading Tem- 
perance paper. 

JENNIE LARNED, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has been appointed one of the speakers for 
Commencement-day at Wesleyan, Middle- 
town, Conn. Lizzre Exuis of the Junior 
class was one of the contestants for the Fer- 
ry prize at the Junior Exhibition in May, 
and did credit to herself and her sex. 

Miss Lucy GuiLp, of Rupert, Vt., a few 
years ago invented a superior Chart for fit- 
ting dresses; and has had just her copyright 
renewed. She has recently filled orders for 
a thousand charts for Texas and California. 
One of her agents has sold ten thousand 
charts during the few past years. Miss Guild 
is an enterprising woman, and is reaping a 
modest fortune from her invention. 

Mrs. O. B. MERRILL, of Anamosa, Ia., 
has received the appointment of chaplain 
and teacher at the penitentiary, and has ac- 
cepted the position. Mrs. Merrill is the 
widow of Rev. O. W. Merrill, deceased. 
This is probably the first instance on record 
where a lady has been appointed to fill such 
a position. The appointment is most cor- 
dially endorsed, and all who know her, ex- 
press the belief that her moral and religious 
influence over the inmates of the prison 
will be of enduring good. 

Mrs. Myra CLARK GAINES has gone to 
New Orleans, where, fortified with the re- 
cent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, she will renew her suits for her es- 
tate. Since the delivery of the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, it is said she has been 
offered $250,000 cash and one-fifth of the 
proceeds of her property when recovered, 
if she would assign her interest to a pool 
made up in New York to speculate in the 
enterprise. It is thought probable that the 
city of New Orleans will compromise with 
her and give her bonds in return for a quit- 
claim deed. 

GEORGE E..ior (Mrs. Lewes) is describ- 
ed vy Edmund Yates, London World : 
“A slight presence, of middle height, as the 
height of women goes; a face somewhat 
long, whose every feature tells of intellect- 
ual power, lightened by the perpetual play 
of changing expression; a voice of most 
sympathetic compass and richness; a man- 
ner full of a grave sweetness, uniformly 
gentle and intensely womanly, which pro- 
claims the depth of the interest taken in or- 
dinary and obscure things and people; con- 
versation which lends itself as readily to 
topics trivial as to topics profound, and 
which is full of a humor—as, indeed, are 
her writings—that is redeemed from sar- 
casm by its ever-present sympathy; such is 
ii rough and imperfect sketch of George 
Elliot, as she may be seen when she is oc- 
cupied with her Sunday receptions in her 
pleasant home near Regent’s Park. Far 
from strong in health, she feels the effort of 
authorship so severely, the interest which 
she takes in the development and the desti- 
ny of the creations of her brain, who might 
be better described as the generalizations 
from her own personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, is so painfully and absorbingly 
deep, that she is unequal to the task of go- 
ing very generally or very much into socie- 
ty. Sothoroughly does she think out her 
books, even to the structure of her sen- 
tences, before she commences to write 
them, that, unlike Dickens, though like 
Thackeray, her manuscript displays scarce- 
ly an erasure or a blot.” 
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WOMEN IN WURZBURG. 


Dear Forks at Home:—A greeting from 
over the sea! I have just returned from a 
walk through this dear old town of Wurz- 
burg, and I have only to say that this talk 
about inequality of the sexes is a precious 
bit of—humbug! I live here in this good 
city, and this morning I got up and put on 
my boots and waterproof coat and armed 
with an umbrella started out for a walk. 
“Jupiter pluvius” has a grudge against us 
poor human beings this year, and is trying 
his best to drown us over here, but Urania, 
the earth, blessed old lady, is as good a 
drinker asa Bavarian Stadtburger; so we 
are rescued, Itis lucky that water drinking 
never induces ‘‘Katzen jammer,” or our 
five hundred Esculapian disciples would be 
scared out of their own ‘‘Katzen jammer” 
some fine morning by the convulsions of 
old mother Earth in like anguish! I don’t 
believe you know what ‘‘Katzen jammer” 
is! How should you, in orderly New Eng- 
land? Well, to be brief, it is the ‘‘next 
morning” after one has been drinking beer 
until—say, one o’clock. Take a trip down 
the sound some stormy night and you will 
know all about it, that is, if you are sea- 
sick! 

But that is not what I began this letter for 
—just to explain this expressive word. By 
no means. I started out to take a walk. 

“Good morning,” cried our little house- 
maid Katrina, on the stairs; coming up 
steadily the winding stone steps with her 
“Butte” full of water (the ‘‘Butte” is a 
long wooden pail holding some gallons, flat, 
and carried upon the back by means of two 
strong straps over the shoulders). 

I stepped aside to let the cheery little 
maid pass, looked at the ‘Butte’ nearly as 
big as herself, and thought of some stout 
fellows who would stagger under the load. 
Habit was the secret of her steady pace. 
She knew just how to manage the thing. 

“Good morning,” greeted me from the 
stone bench at the door, where sat Annerlie, 
our “stall maid,” a handsome good-natured 
girl of twenty. Annerlie takes care of six 
cows, pigs, chickens, and two horses. She 
is, in fact, what we would call a stable boy 
at home. She was eating her lunch of 
black bread, and taking a rest after cleaning 
the stables. 

“Well, Annerlie how goes it—are you 
tired?” 

‘Tired?’ Annerlie laughed, showing her 
white teeth between her full red lips. Hab- 
it made her labon light. I went out through 
the court and under the arched gateway 
into the street, glancing back a moment at 
Annerlie in her short skirts, lounging so 
contentedly before the door. Slowly, 
thoughtfully, I went on down the Zeller- 
strasse to the Main Bridge, convinced that 
I should not wager largely against ‘‘Nann- 
chen” in a trial of ‘“‘main strength.” Over 
the bridge, guarded by its twelve collossal 
stone saints, into the quaint old city. Good 
pious town too, with a Virgin and child 
niched in nearly every house front. Along 
the Dom strasse to the Dom or cathedral. 
Probably most of you remember the little 
poem of Longfellow’s of: 

“Vogelweid, the Minnesinger. 
When he left this world of ours, 


Laid his body in the cloister. 
Under Wurzburg’s minster towers,’ &c. 


Read it over. I often go the cloister cor- 
ridor and try to study out the old stone 
monuments, but alas! Time has played 
such pranks with these works of art that it 
is hard work. The lettering is utterly un- 
readable generally, and the bravest knights 
have been robbed of their arms, not to men- 
tion the loss of legs and heads. And the 
ladies! Shades of departed beauty! there 
is not a whole rose in the entire company! 
And the Bishops, good souls, laid out on 
the floor, are as flat as pancakes. On the 
whole—not to be profane—I always in- 
dulge in a wicked fancy, that they occasion- 
ally enliven the long winter nights with a 
bit of a ‘‘free fight” or a ‘‘wake.” It cer- 
tainly has a look that way! It must be 
dull enough in the old place to warrant it. 

But I’m off the track again. I walked on 
past the Dom and across to the Julius Hos- 
pital promenade. Step aside; here comes a 
large dog with a student! You will won- 
der perhaps that I mention the dog first. 
As he is generally the more respectable and 
nobler animal of the two, I think it but 


fair. Fanny Fern used to tell us about the ° 


boys at home being in the ‘‘hair-oil period.” 
The boys here havea fit of owning big dogs, 
fighting duels, and drinking beer, not to 
mention worse vices. This lasts about two 
or three years, then they begin to study and 
try to undo the effects of their dissipations. 
They experience a sort of moral ‘‘jammer,” 
and reform. 

But to my walk. I went in the direction 
of the new railroad station, where a long 
block of new houses is going up; slowly 
along, opposite the buildings. Do I seea 
throng of busy workmen carrying bricks 
and making mortar? Do workmen wear 
short petticoats and hoods? Do they have 
rounded limbs and small hands? Are they 
named ‘‘Nanchen” ‘‘Roschen” and Marie? 
Not a bit of it! I find a small army of 
sturdy women, working and laughing. 
They are the the mothers, wives, sisters and 
sweethearts of the workmen, a very pictur- 
esque corps of house builders; their faces 
are fresh and often very pretty. This sight 


made me say ‘‘Habit” is the secret of ‘‘wo- 
man’s weakness.”” I stood looking on, for 
some time, a thought of our delicate girls at 
home flitting through my mind. I could 
not help wondering if they would not be 
even nicer with such rosy faces and round 
firm limbs added to their gifts of intellect? 
I am not quite sure that I would have them 
go to mixing mortar and carrying bricks. 
But these girls had no infernal whalebone 
machines on. They are allowed to grow 
and be as strong as nature intended. 

With a respectful bow to this display of 
“Woman's Rights” I passed on. At home 
the girls are in a fever of anxiety about 
their ‘“‘rights’—over here they say never a 
word, but they seem to take their ‘“‘rights,” 
to be as strong as men, to do any sort of 
work that suits them. I must close howev- 
er with a very dreadful tale of Woman's in- 
fluence; from it you may draw the decided 
conclusion that women are our superiors of 
a verity. 1 havea friend, a student, who 
has long since outgrown the colored cap, 
big dog and duel period. We will call him 
Otto for short. One day I heard that Otto 
was an atheist, I asked him if it were true, 
said I: 

‘‘How can you, from a good pious family 
in this Christian country be so godless?” 

“Since you ask with so much interest, 
chere ami, 1 will for the first time in my life 
tell how I came to this want of belief. I 
was sent as a three year old chap to my 
three young lady aunts, at my grandfathers 
homestead. I rather expect I wasan unruly 
little villain and had fits of being an extra 
torment. One day my Aunt Lucie describ- 
ed to me all the horrors of hell, and said I 
should certainly go there unless I was a 
better boy. I screamed lustily from fright 
until Aunt Babbetchen came to the rescue, 
and described heaven, and promised me a 
free pass thither if I would be good. This 
worked very well foratime. I was imme- 
diately good when threatened with hell, but 
after a time I began to doubt and think: 
‘Some day I shall be awfully bad (you see 
the old Adam was strong in me) and before 
I know it, I shall be tumbled into this fiery 
hole. The thought became oppressive. I 
had been sent to bed alone, this particular 
night. I thought of sugar I had stolen, of 
aunt Lucie’s poodle lying cold and dead in 
the fountain basin where I had been trying 
to teach him to swim until he stopped 
breathing, to my consternation. Oh, if I 
was in danger of hell from the little sins my 
aunts detected me in, I was sure of it 
through these unknown crimes. I began to 
howl right royally. Aunt Wilhelmina, my 
favorite aunt, came running to me. I told 
her I was afraid I should go to hell. She 
assured meI was safe, but then she did 
not know about the poodle. I would not 
be comforted—I roared louder than ever. 
Aunt Willie was at herwits end. ‘‘O Otto, 
be still and I’ll tell you something nice! and 
she told me it was all nonsense, there was 
no hell.” 

‘‘And no heaven then?” cried I, elate. 
Aunt Wille was staggered. ‘If there is a 
heaven there is- a hell” said I, beginning to 
scream. So by little and little Aunt Willie 
gave me her word that there was neither 
one nor the other, nor a Supreme Power. 
Next day the poodle was found. I was 
brought to judgment. Aunt Lucie, the eld- 
est, began her usual threat. ‘Oh!’ cried I, 
“Tam not afraid, it’s all a humbug; Aunt 
Willie told me so.” ‘ 

“Wilhelmina!” cried Lucie and Babette. 

“Don't be afraid Auntie” cried 1 bravely, 
“you are too big to be whipped, and Lucie 
need not be so grand because she has Casper 
for alover. He kissed Katherlie (the maid) 
in the garden last night and gave me a 
groschen not to tell.” 

A grand family scene ensued and Kather- 
lie and I were packed off next morning. I, 
to school. I have given the matter little 
thought since, but I rather incline to Aunt 
Willie’s kind acknowledgments.” You see 
how it is girls, we have no minds of our 
own, if you once take us in hand. 

But Iam not sure you will like such a 
long gossip. Farewell, until I feel courage- 
ous enough to speak to you again. Your 
affectionate brother, IcCHABOD, 
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A SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 





Easter Monday is the children’s holiday in 
Washington, and the most ‘democratic’ 
day of all the year. 

From the western balcony of the Capitol 
may be seen, perhaps, 6000 persons repre- 
senting all conditions in life. High and 
low, rich and poor, black and white are 
gathered there. About two thirds of these 
are boys and girls. They are all at play in 
the grounds—rolling Easter Eggs, and tumb- 
ling down the Terraces promiscuously. 
There is no ‘‘keep off the grass” on this day. 
There is no rudeness, no boisterous mirth, 
only innocent and playful glee. And if they 
did damage the Terraces to the amount of 
$1000, that would be nothing to the amount 
of funenjoyedthere. Children of a “‘larger 
growth” participate in this fun. The thought 
which haunts me as I look upon this scene, 
is always this: ‘Behold, the rich and the 
poor meet together, the Lord is the maker 
of them all!” 

The children have the run of the Capitol 
too, on this day. They scamper about the 





marble halls, under frescoed ceilings; they 





look up with awe at the wonderful dome; 
sometimes bringing up suddenly before a 
beautiful painting, or a marble statute, and 
then stopping for a moment to wonder and 
admire 

The Washington child is highly favored. 
It can even “look in upon Congress” if so 
disposed,—a privilege which millions who 
can never visit the Capital of our country, 
would highly prize. I remember when this 
was a dream so bright, that I scarcely hoped 
ever to see it realized. There must be in- 
stinct in this, for the desire is general, and 
I find that after a dozen years’ attendance, 
—and the loss to those halls of a Sumner 
and a Stevens, and other good men and true, 
—and when ex-confederates control the 
House of Representatives too,—after all this 
has come to pass, I still consider it a privi- 
lege to look in upon the Congress of the 
United States. 

And it so happened on this same Easter 
Monday, as I sat for awhile in a front seat 
in the gallery of the House, and listened to 
the sharp debate on State Rights between 
Blaine and Tucker of Virginia, that several 
little girls came in and stood near me, where 
they could look on the scene below. After 
a few moments the youngest of the group, 
seven years old, perhaps, addressed me 
thus: 

“Do all of them have slates down there?” 

Then I observed that the lid of each desk 
looked like a good sized slate; and that, in 
fact, it was just here that slates are some- 
times ‘‘made up.” Her next question was: 

‘Is there any women down there?” 

I said, ‘‘No.” 

‘‘Why don’t they have women there?” 

The magnitude of her question appalled 
me; I could reply to it only by a flight of 
the imagination, and said: ‘There will be 
women in these seats before long.” 

“When?” She asked, persistently. 

“Oh, in a few years” I replied. ‘‘ I ex- 
pect to have a seat there sometime; and if 
you are a good girl and study well, and be- 
come a wise woman, you may have a seat 
under those flags where that man is sitting,” 
(pointing to the speaker). 

She looked puzzled, and abruptly asked: 

“Have you been to Hammond's meet- 
ings?” 

**Yes,” I replied. 

“Is he down there?” 

‘I do not see him,” I said. 


Then an older girl remarked: ‘‘Why, 
this is Congress, don’t you know?” 
The small child did not know. She had 


probably been to school and to Hammond’s 
meetings, and seen crowds composed of 
men and women; but the American Con- 
gress she could not.comprehend. To her 
simple and unperverted intellect this exclu- 
sively masculine assemblage was incongru- 
ous and unnatural. 

Then I wondered, as I had often done be- 
fore, why it is that older, and in many re- 
spects wiser heads, have so little compre- 
hension of the ‘‘eternal fitness of things,” — 
a fitness in this respect so plain and self-ev- 
ident, that a child of seven years has no 





need to learn it. J. A. W. 
Washington, D. ©. 
*#?e 
PROPOSED BILL FOR LEGALIZING 
MURDER. 





The New York Legislature having com- 
mitted a slight in not appointing me a place 
on the select committee for investigating 
the causes of crime in New York City, I 
herewith send you a report on my own ac- 
count, which may be accepted as a supple- 
ment to that presented by the four honora- 
ble gentlemen. 

I earnestly recommend the passage of a 
Bill for Legalizing Murder. 

Now, as many of the arguments which I 
would advance are identical with those 
adopted by the honorable gentlemen of the 
committee, when recommending the license 
of prostitution, I hope to be pardoned if I 
inadvertently make use of some of their 
words. 

The fact is, human nature is so consti- 
tuted that murder will continue in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past, no matter what 
laws are fulminated against it. The time 
has never been when there was not a law 
against murder, and yet not a day passes 
without instances of this crime in New 
York City. 

This proves that laws of this sort are 
dead letters upon the statute-book, and just 
so far a state must lose dignity and self- 
respect. I would remedy all this by mak- 
ing murder, under certain authorized con- 
ditions, right. 

At first thought the suggestion may be 
unwelcome to many sentimental moralists; 
but on serious consideration innumerable 
advantages will be apparent to all. 

First, the established opinion that laws 
are made to check the evil-doer is too old- 
fashioned for our progressive age. They 
should be framed to suit and satisfy the 
evil-doer, and thus, by bringing statutes to 
a sufficiently low level, our nation at last 
can proudly boast that it has no law-break- 
ers. I once hada teacher who made divers 
rules for us wild boys against jumping out of 
windows in school-hours, breaking benches, 
firing pistols, and similar harmless sports. 
But, when he saw that we persisted in them, 
he prohibited them no longer, made his 
rules to suit us, and gradually the rough 





boys had matters in their own hands. The 
trustees did not appreciate his method of 
government, and soon requested the ped- 
agogue to resign; but had they lived nearer 
the seaboard they would doubtless have ad- 
mired his adaptation and seen that such a 
man had the best possible qualification for 
an alderman. For when we first gain 
knowledge of any notorious evil, an offense 
to metropoliton order, our method of pro- 
cedure is to issue an edict immediately, then 
to senda police force against it; thereby 
setting the world an example of shining 
virtue intheory. But if we find after a few 
days that the police prefer not to touch the 
trespasser, that it 1s not congenial to the 
delicate feelings of the average policeman 
to interfere with crime, then we change our 
course and license it. 

A second argument is the advantage 
which would accrue as a matter of conven- 
ience. As a general thing, I am willing 
that my fellow-beings should live out their 
allotted days; but circumstances occasion- 
ally arise when a person comes in our way, 
and we have an irrepressible desire to send 
him to ‘‘that bourne from whence,” etcetera. 
It would be soothing to the conscience if 
we had a place to which we could resort or 
send our victim, where within prescribed 
limits we could take his life, and be at the 
same time, by the payment of fees, under 
the protection of the police. Especially is 
this desirable when we consider that some 
who have indulged in this pastime of life- 
taking arefrom most respectable families, 
some of whose members are pillars of 
church and state. By having the act thus 
sanctioned and regulated, murder by night 
in the open streets would be prevented, 
with all its flaunting details and offensive 
demonstrations. It would be made respect- 
able. Under the law as it now stands mur. 
der exists; but no power of localization is 
legitimately given to the police authorities. 

As the third argument, I would note the 
great saving of expense to the state in the 
cost of criminal trials, which would, of 
course, be abolished. This method would 
also cure all cases of emotional insanity. 

Have we not Bible precedent in the ap- 
pointment of six cities of refuge for the man- 
slayer? We need not use the word ‘‘mur- 
der” in plain English, as this would be of- 
fensive to sensitive ears and might defeat 
our purpose. ‘Life expulsion,” ‘forcible 
excise,” ‘“‘compulsory dissolution,” or any 
other phrase which euphemy could suggest 
would answer the end just as well. As to 
terms, the committee would not be tena- 
cious. If anybody’s conscience can be 
soothed, his moral doubts assuaged by 
dropping the word ‘‘murder,” and using 
“translation” or ‘‘pilotage of the River 
Styx,” the committee would have no earth- 
ly objection. 

Asa crowning argument in favor of li- 
censing sudden translations, if the business 
is placed under governmental and medical 
supervision, the patrons can have the satis- 
faction of feeling that their victims are not 
needlessly tortured or vulgarly butchered; 
but that they are relieved of life in first- 
class style, ina genteel and graceful man- 
ner, after the most approved methods of 
modern surgery. Our main object is to 
make sin respectable. 

Having begun with one evil, we propose 
to deal thus with others—theft, arson, and 
perhaps robbery—in succession. Our motto 
is: The greatest good to the greatest number. 
And, as a great number are pickpockets 
and burglars, we feel that they have their 
rights; and our proud ambition is so to make 
laws that all shall be suited, and then we 
shall have a law-abiding community—that 
is, laws that abide the community. 

When in some happy future we shall have 
in successful force a law licensing defalca- 
tion and bribery, then poor Tweed and the 
sorrowing Belknap may lift up their heads 
and walk honored among the sons of men. 

Hoping you will Jend your influence to 
my Dill, I am, Yours respectfully, 

(Hon.) SAUL SMOOTHITDOWN. 

Gotham, March 18, 1876. 


—N. Y. Indepdndent. 
———_ oe —_—___—_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The annual meeting 
of the Polk County, Iowa, Woman Suf- 
frage Association, met May 4. The annual 
reports from the officers were read and 
adopted, after which Mrs. E. H. Hunter, 
who was re-elected President, gave a very 
spirited address. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, the competent and 
faithful recording secretary said: ‘‘In look- 
ing over the history of this society since its 
organization in 1870, we are forcibly im 
pressed with the fact that there must have 
been a deeply seated grievance in the hearts 
of many women, that thus simultaneously 
they should band together, as the heart of 
one woman, for a common purpose—to en- 
deavor to secure justice to their sex. In 
the years that have succeeded that first step 
in permanent organization it is gratifying to 
observe the steady, unflagging energy that 
has kept its altar-fires burning, while many 
older associations representing both capital 
and culture, have frequently sought a res- 
pite from labor during the summer months, 
or have succumbed entirely. We are glad 
to state that the records of this society show 
no such vacillation. The meetings for the 
past year have been marked by an increased 





attendance, with many accessions to its 
membership. Several carefully prepared 
essays, numerous addresses, and multiplied 
reports, have added interest to these occa- 
sions, while the discussions they have elicit- 
ed, have contributed no little to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and the intellectual 
growth of its members.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. E. H, 
Hunter; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. D. Cattell, 
Mrs. L. M. Scott, Mrs. C. A. Warner; Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss Martha Angle; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. M. 8. Orwig; 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. F. G. Pitman; Execu- 
tive Committee, Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, 
Mrs. M. A. Work, Mrs. L. G. Aldrich, Mrs. 
L. M. Davis and Mrs. A. R. Aukeny. 

The lowa State Society has been very for- 
tunate in securing Miss Matilda Hindman's 
services during the past four months. She 
was induced to come here through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, and her 
expenses have been paid largely through 
Mrs. Callanan’s generous contributions to 
the state treasury. Miss Hindman has or- 
ganized fourteen societies, held eighty meet- 
ings, fifty-six of which were in orthodox 
churches, and has addressed,at least, twenty 
thousand persons. She delivered six lectures 
in this city during the legislative session, 
giving one, by request, before the House. 
There seems to be but one opinion in regard 
to Miss Hindman and that is one of unquali- 
fied satisfaction with her womanly, elo- 
quent and persuasive arguments. A more 
extended account of her work will doubt- 
less be furnished the JOURNAL by the lady 
herself. 

Miss Susan B, Anthony has also lectured 
successfully, in various places in lowa, dur- 
ing the past winter. Her lecture at the 
Opera House here was universally praised, 
and 1 doubt if any one of the Legislators 
present could have made a more logical and 
convincing argument in favor of Universal 
Suffrage. 

It was surprising to listen to the excuses 
and subterfuges resorted to by the opponents 
of the Amendment to the Constitution giv- 
ing women the elective franchise. Some 
ot the friends in favor of submitting the 
question to the voters, were really befogged 
by the tricks of the politicians. When 
doubt was expressed in the Senate regarding 
the constitutionality of the introduction of 
the measure, one member reminded them 
of the fact that they had just voted unani- 
mously in favor of submitting the Amend- 
ment declaring colored men eligible to the 
legislative department, which had been in- 
troduced exactly like the Amendment they 
were opposing. One Senator replied sotto 
voce, ‘‘We wanted to do that.”” The House 
failed to bring up the colored Amendment, 
so the colored man’s right, as well as Wo- 
man’s, is postponed another five years. 

Des Moines, Iowa. M. X. W. 
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IS WOMAN INFERIOR AND WORSE THAN 
MAN? 








“Strange question indeed!’ will answer 
99 men out of 100. ‘‘Any one asking such 
a thing must be an idiot. It has been 
proved by all the authors, by the proverbs 
of all nations, that Woman is inferior and 
worse than man. Hear what La Bruyere 
said: ‘Woman is extreme in all things; she 
is better or worse than man.’ 

“The German adds. ‘Das weib ist Engel 
oder Teufel.’ 

‘Sunny Italy, the land of poetry, the 
land of love,’ which speaks ‘La lingua della 
donna,’ said: 

‘** ‘Le donne sono 0 anoeli 0 diavoli.’ 

“Little Portugal has mixed its voice in 
this general hubbub. In its harmonious 
idiom it has said: 

** ‘As Mulseres sao anjos ou demonios.” 

‘*You may fill a library with what has 
been written upon this subject.” 

That may be so, gentlemen; but I shall 
call your attention to the fact, that all these 
who have treated this matter were men, 
judge and party altogether. Now, asan ex- 
ample of German logic, hear what Tacitus 
said: “The Germans believe that some- 
thing holy and providential exists in their 
women; seldom they disregard their advice 
or neglect their answers.”’ 

That does not agree very well with their 
proverb: ‘‘When God created the Woman, 
He said to her: Thou shalt be the man’s 
companion.” Egotism and brutality of by- 
gone times have said to her,—‘‘Thou shalt 
be his servant” (ancilla); ““Thou shalt be 
his slave” (serva); ‘“Thoushall be his thing” 
(Res patris familias); ‘Thy master shall 
have the right to sell, even to kill thee” 
(jus vito et necis.) By the Mosaic law Wo- 
man is considered as an inferior being with- 
out feelings, and this sentiment is predomi- 
nant among the Arabian tribes from Mo- 
rocco to Egypt, and embraces (happily in a 
decreasing degree) all the civilized world. 

The Old Testament is partly the cause of 
this state of things. Never has the Pagan 
woman been put so low as the Jewish wo- 
man; and the Book lets us suppose that 
this harsh treatment of the Woman has 
been ordained by God himself, as a punish- 
ment for the temptation into which she led 
Adam. With alldue respect I cannot agree 
with this explanation, and it is certain that 
Eve was not the temptress. It was only 
through her medium that the Serpent, @ 
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male one, tempted Adam, another male. 
This serpent was not, previous to the fall 
of our first parents, the disgusting reptile 
of now-a-days, but a very polite animal, 
full of wit and smartness. Thus the male 
element was the first culprit, the direct cul- 
prit, and Eve was his first victim. 

But, as said Beaumarchais: ‘‘Calomniez, 
Calomniez, il en restera toujours quelque 
chose. ” 

And it is very true. The calumny set 
forth by Adam is just as deep-rooted to-day 
as it was 6000 years ago. 

But all I have said to you, gentlemen, are 
only trifles. Now I will prove to you irre- 
fragably, that, Woman is more pure, more 
virtuous, more honest, more courageous 
than you and I, who belong to your tribe. 
To convince you I shall put under your 
eyes the French Judiciary Record for a pe- 
riod embracing twenty-four years: 


' Males. Females. 
Total number of crimes committed 


in 24 years, 154,055 31,020 


Paricide, average on 100 cases, 63 37 
Abortion, murder, infanticide, av- 

erage on 100 cases, 85 15 
Poisoning, average on 100 cases, 57 43 
Arson, average on 100 cases, 74 26 
Grand larceny, average on 100 

cases, 60 
Total number of suicides, 3161 1028 
Habitual criminals, or relapsing 

criminals, average on 1000 cases, 279 118 


These figures speak for themselves, and 
show that Woman is six times less criminal 
against person, four times less criminal 
against property, twice less hardened a crim- 
inal than the man, and that she is thrice 
more courageous than the Lord of the Cre- 
ation. What have you to say, Gentlemen? 

Matrimony protects Woman against 
crime to a greater extent than Man. It re- 
quires 2824 married men to furnish one 
criminal, but it requires 16,255 married wo- 
men to furnish this one solitary criminal. 
This fact is so well established, that if she 
become a widow, Woman furnishes a greater 
quota than the man to the number of con- 
victs. Of 1000 women indicted 100 are 
widows, and of 1000 men indicted only 34 
are widowers. 

Maternity also proves to be a better shield 
against bad life than Paternity. Of 1000 
female criminals 261 are mothers, and of 
1000 male criminals 324 are fathers. 

Now, why is the Woman, more moral, 
more virtuous, and generally better than the 
Man? It is because she has more heart; 
she is consequently less materialistic and 
more chaste. She is organically more able 
to receive and keep virtuous impressions. 
In close contact with children, their purity 
reflects on her (even if she is a criminal) 
and protects her against the numerous 
temptations to which the man is subjected, 
Her spirit, so prompt to perceive and com- 
prehend, allows her to see better and more 
quickly the bottom of the abyss, and to 
keep away from it. She is economical and 
industrious; the care of the house weighs 
upon her shoulders, and compels her to 
know the value of a cent. 

For all these reasons, it is necessary, ex- 
tremely necessary for the welfare of So- 
ciety, that Woman shail take the place 
which justly and rigorously belongs to her, 
viz: a perfect equality, in all and for all, 
with the man. The longer, that the pres- 
ent negation of her rights continues to ex- 
ist the longer society will postpone the 
progress of civilization, the decrease of 
crimes and the extinction of the shocking 
evil—pauperism. C. DEL. MONTERI. 

Late Colonle Intendant, Carlist Army. 

eniainniincenceiiiiiliaiinconeneiinliine 
FROM AN IOWA WOMAN. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—Would you like to 
hear a word from a native of the progres- 
sive State of Iowa? Surely a State is pro- 
gressive, if it only talks of doing justice, 
though it never does it, and our State has 
talked of it; let that at least be put on 
record, 

I will begin with the frank confession 
that I am one of those social failures who 
are out of their sphere because they cannot 
find their way into it. I have not a thing 
to do, having no husband to sew on buttons 
for, and being in the unfortunate condition 
of the young man at the Circumlocution 
Office, ‘“Wanting to know, you know,” and 
having no one to ask at home, I concluded 
to write to Boston for enlightenment. 

The first question that suggests itself— 
though it isa trite one—is, why, if Woman’s 
divinely appointed sphere is the home, 
there are so many who never have a home, 
and, therefore, no sphere; and if no woman 
fulfills her destiny unless she is a wife and 
mother, why is there not a law passed to 
provide husbands for the husband less? 

I do not expect any answer to this. 
There seems to be disastrous mistakes made 
in Divine appointments, even as in political. 
It is as inscrutable as that God designs all 
to be good and happy, and yet sends ‘‘one 
to heaven and ten to hell, for his own glory, 
and not for any good or ill they’ve done 
afore Thee.” 

But the question that perplexes me most, 
and that I would like to have answered, is, 
why men are so conscientious on the Wo- 
man question. They are really in a deplor- 
able state of perplexity, trying to decide 
just what power and privileges they ought 
to let us exercise without interference. 
Boys in their teens, puffing cigar-smoke 
and swaggering on the street corners, 
gravely discuss whether it would be wise or 
expedient to let women have their ‘“‘rights.” 





Their seniors, in caucus assembled, decide 
that the exercise of political privileges is 
“not consistent with a woman’s duties.” 

“It might be well enough, my dears, for 
you to take into consideration what laws 
you will be governed by, and who shall 
rule over you; and if you own property and 
pay taxes, it is natural that you should want 
to have a word to say about the spending of 
your money; but you must remember that 
you have not time for such things. You 
are overburdened already, and it would be 
cruel to force any more upon you.” 

This seems kind, at least, and we won't 
speak about the logic of it; but suppose 
this sophist should go to his neighbor over 
the way, a hard-working farmer, and try 
the same argument on him, saying :— 

“Sir, we see that your duties in your 
family as husband and father unfit you for 
the franchise. Your hands are full; you 
must rise early and work late, to provide 
for those dependent on you. It is plainly 
not consistent with your other duties to 
take part in political affairs; therefore 
leave the voting to us who are not burdened 
with duties.” 

Or suppose he should go to the wealthy 
merchant over the way, and say to him 
that it is plain that his wealth is a burden 
to him; that he sees no rest from morning 
till night; that he pores over this ledger 
when he ought to be asleep. 

‘‘Now, my friend, you are not fitted to 
endure such excessive mental and physical 
strain. Iam stronger than you, and I will 
relieve you of it. Sign over your bank ac- 
count to me, and hand over the contents of 
your money-drawer. I understand better 
than you do the proper use of money. 
You shall have enough for your actual 
wants, and, relieved of anxiety, your life 
will be peaceful and happy.” 

Again there is a shade of plausibility in 
the argument, and the motive seems in- 
tensely kind; but it is quite probable in 
either case, he would be treated to a kick 
off the doorstep, and the wholesome re- 
minder that the ability of other people to 
conduct their own affairs and invest and 
use their own hard-earned money, was none 
of his business; and that if they chose to 
invest their spare cash in fire-crackers, or 
spend their time in playing marbles, it did 
not follow that he had any right to inter- 
fere. 

Men are so overburdened now with the 
cares of Church and State, with inventions, 
discoveries, and scientific researches, not to 
speak of their duties as husbands and 
fathers, I wish they would not, in addition, 
harass themselves by trying so hard to de- 
cide for us women what is womanly; what 
we can do and what we cannot do and be 
consistent with our divinely appointed 
duties. Never mind; let us be inconsisent. 
Your sex have fully demonstrated that in- 
consistency does not hurt the physical or- 
ganization in the least. 

Dear inasculine friends, let us entreat 
you not to take upon yourselves such ex- 
cessive responsibility. In the Christian 
scheme of redemption, you are not respon- 
sible for the salvation of our souls, and you 
only exhaust yourselves prematurely by 
your solicitude for our welfare. We only 
ask you to take usurping hands off what 
belongs to us, and stand out of our sun- 
shine. Only this and nothing more. 

Ferry, Iowa. E. Covey. 





oe 
GERMAN RUDENESS TO WOMEN. 





The editor of the Vossische Zeitung closes a 
sententious editorial on the Belknap calam- 
ity with this profound remark: ‘We here 
re-assert the opinion we have so frequently 
affirmed, that the enormous number of 
crimes in America is a consequence of the 
chivalrous attention of the men to the wo- 
men.” Unhappy Germany! Never, never 
‘an you plead such a cause for misdemean- 
ors as numerous and enormous as those in 
America, yours only being forbidden to ap- 
pear in print, while ours are blazoned to the 
world, with the consciousness that we need 
no other retribution than the condemnation 
of our own unerring public. The follow- 
ing occurence to which my friend was an 
eye-witness, will illustrate the prevailing 
tone of German men to women as women. 
A young girl entered a street-car in one of 
the best streets in Berlin. The car had its 
usual complement of cighteen people, ten 
men and eight women; she quietly took her 
standing position; a man near her, slapping 
his hand on his knee, said, ‘‘See here Frau- 
lein, you may sit here.” She drew near the 
ladies present and said nota word. This 
he repeated twice, with some other insulting 
words, until the poor girl trembled and 
crimsoned with shame. A married lady 
sitting near with her daughter, rose to her 
feet and said, ‘‘Is there not a man in this 
car gentleman enough to protect this young 
girl from the insults of this man, who has 
not only insulted her but every lady in the 
car?’ Profound silence; ‘‘Then I will see 
what I can do;” and forcing open the car 
door, she called the conductor, and, stating 
the case, asked to have the man put out. 
With the usual feeling that a woman’s opin- 
ion is not worth anything, the conductor 
turned to the man for an answer, and some 
said, ‘‘Oh, it is not bad enough for that.” 
When the lady insisted, one single man at 
the other end of the car rose, and said, ‘“‘The 





lady is right; the fellow should be put out. 
I regret to say for the last ten years I have 
not lived in Germany and I return to my 
native land to blush over the rude, ill man- 
ners of my countrymen.” The fellow was 
silenced, but the conductor had not the mor- 
al courage to put him out. The lady re- 
ported the conductor to the authorities. 
Whether he will be reprimanded or not re- 
mains to be seen. Now I do not believe 
there was a single man in that car who 
would not have resented the insult had the 
girl been a relation oreven an acquaintance. 
for as such it would have touched his hon- 
or, but as simply a woman, he acted on the 
principle, every one must look out for him- 
self. Such is the chivalrous attention of 
Germans to women.—Cincinnati Gazette. 
7+oo 


BAD COOKING A SOCIAL CURSE. 


The New York Evening Post, in an arti- 
cle upon “Bad Cooking a Social Curse,” 
says: ‘‘The day perhaps will come when 
even the daughters of the rich will not 
think 1t beneath their dignity to learn how 
to make bread and pastry, how to roast a 
joint or cook a potato.” Now, it would 
seem that this was not a very extended nor 
difficult amount of culinary knowledge to 
be required of a young woman who is 
ready to venture upon the sea of matrimony, 
but it will be considered quite large enough, 
to begin with, if we compare the house in 
which we get a good potato or light 
bread, with the number of households in 
the community. It may be set down at 
once that you cannot get a well-cooked 
potato at any hotel. The servants in the 
houses where people would Jike to live 
well, and know good cooking when they 
see it, are, in nine cases out of ten, under 
no genuine discipline. The woman of the 
house does not know, or does not care. A 
well-cooked potato, put on the table and 
eaten just at the proper time—and it does 
not exceed three minutes—is something 
with which many men, whose butcher bills 
amount to hundreds a year, know nothing 
of. 

It is something which it is quite impor- 
tant to understand, and yet which many 
people never learn, that a good meal de- 
pends upon cooking and not upon cost. 
The joint or the steak which it is impossible 
to cook so as to be tender to day, will ina 
few days be in perfection; a broiled steak 
or chicken is as rare as cucumbers in Paw- 
tucket. Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
cooks, hired or wedded, fry everything— 
which is simply to say that they spoil it. 
One would think it impossible to injure 
sweet corn, and yet it is quite easy to allow 
it to remain in the water long enough to 
lose a great share of its sweetness. There 
is not only economy, but ease, in good cook- 
ery. For the ordinary male person, a few 
things, made palatable, suffice. The wife 
who knows how to cater to one or two 
whims in eating, and how to roast, and 
boil, and devil a bit of cold meat, and 
make good bread, may defy all rivals, 
whether of animate or inanimate attract- 
iveness. It might be worth while, perhaps, 
to inquire how it happens that the girls can 
master music and the languages and all 
sorts of accomplishments, but are unable 
to bake, or brew, or boil an Irish potato. 








HUMOROUS 


A man who has a scolding wife may not 
always be a gardener, but he usually keeps 
a hot house. 





A modern essayist defines gossip to be the 
“putting of two and two together and mak- 
ing five of them.” 


According to the latest definition, a bach- 
elor is a man who has lost the opportunity 
of making a woman miserable. 


‘Why Mary Ann, what in the world are 
you doing with the scissors?” ‘Sure, yez 
told me to scollop the oysters.” 


An impertinent fellow wants to know if 
you ever sat down to tea where skimmed 
milk was on the table without being asked, 
‘Do you take cream?” 


Schoolmistress—‘‘Johnny, I’m ashamed 
of you! When I was your age I could read 
as well asI can now.” ‘‘Aw, but you'd a 
different teacher to what we've got.” 


When we picture the hundred or more 
trunks that ladies travel with, we can not 
help reflecting how happy is the elephant, 
whose wife when on a journey has only one 
trunk. 


I take the lead in government, yet have 
no part in law; I terminate every undertak- 
ing, yet am never in action; and though 
never wanting in guineas, am always out of 
cash.—The letter G. 

Lady Teacher. ‘‘Stephen was the first 
martyr. Now which of you can tell me 
what a martyr is?” 

Grocer’s Son. ‘‘Please, ma’am, I knows; 
’marters is them red things as hangs in fa- 
ther’s shop.” 

“Donald,” said a Scotch dame, looking 
up from the Catechism to her son, ‘‘what’s 
a slander?” ‘‘A slander, gude mither?” 
quoth young Donald, twisting the corner of 
his plaid; ‘‘a-weel, I hardly ken, unless it 
be mayhap an ower tale which one gude 
woman tells of anither.”’ 

A gentleman having engaged a bricklayer 
to make some repairs in his cellar, ordered 
the ale to be removed before the bricklayer 
commenced his work. ‘Oh, I am not 
afraid of a barrel’ of ale, sir,” said the man. 
“JT presume not,” said the gentleman; ‘‘but 
I think a barrel of ale would run at your 
approach.” 





Servant-Gal. ‘I really could not under- 
take to look after the library fire, ma’am.” 

Lady. ‘‘Indeed! I can not see that there 
is anything derogatory in it; I am sure I 
should not mind doing it myself.” 

Servant-Gal. ‘‘Oh! very likely not, 
ma'am; that’s just the point we’ve come to, 
ma’am; you see, your class is a-going down, 
and my class is a-going hup.” 

A lawyer in Chicago was trying a case 
before a jury, being counsel for the prison- 
er. The judge was very hard upon him, 
and the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 
The counsel moved for a new trial. The 
judge denied the motion, and remarked, 
**The court and the jury think the prisoner 
a knave and a fool.” 

The counsel promptly replied, ‘‘The pris- 
oner wishes me to say he is perfectly satis- 
fied—he has been tried by a court and jury 
of his peers.” 





YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 

+ \.mer where piano lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for board. She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of yy advanced pu vils. Good references. 
Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. 4w20 





4 T VD Our new meth- 
WORK AN )) M ON EY. od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music, 


7 INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
lie best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 

A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 








School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 

to 5 o'clock. 


~ HOW LADIES CAN ECONOMIZE: 


Many of our Lady friends are using the celebrated 
LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes at their homes to recolor 
and restore all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles. 
They can_ be used with the greatest ease by any one, 
and we advise allto give them a trial. Very full di- 
rections are given with each package for silks, wool- 
ens, velvets, feathers, and many other articles, all of 
which can be colored with certain success. The drug- 
gists will give you a book of instructions free: Lea- 
MON’S ANILINE Dyes. Price 25 cts. 4w20 





10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a doHar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see, Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
poienios. References in every State in the Union. 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 

(2 Collections throughout the West a specialty. 

4iwl 








Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs, Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 


W \\ CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 
/ ‘4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
them all for 10 cts, and stamp. A large spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 
3m13 








DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

(er Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Done. 


Mass, 


FA F F To all who send me 35 cts for 
50 of my fine Visiting Cards, 
I will send a 20-column paper 1_year free, Sample of 
Cards and paperfor stamp. G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Win- 
ter St., Boston, Mass, 3m21 


Beautify your Homes! 


Fancy Flower Pots, 





uspuesy 
Hanging 





Terra Cotta Ware, 
BEVERLY POTTERY 


Antiquarian Ware, &c, 


Just received, a large assortment in great variety of 
styles, which we offer at low prices. 

“Any person of taste and refinement delights in 
making his home attractive, and whatever serves to 
heighten the enjoyments of home must be worthy of 
encouragement and culture.”’ 

Also, the largest manufacturers of 


VITRIFIED, GLAZED 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, 


in New England, which we warrant to be unequaled; 
and by recent tests the strongest, in the market. 


PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 


50 KILBY STREET 
400 FEDERAL STREET, Boston, 


GEO. C. DUNNE, Gen Agent. 4w2l 








The ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. 





Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful je ag has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


Electricity. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 


Isa neney Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 

rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


t@rThe Dr. has introduced The Health Lift 
Cure into her Office Practice. 


A Place to Rest! 


DR. TUCK’S 
‘ x TY sry al 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 

Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and games indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 
fancy food as may be desired. 

Address Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 
Weymouth, Mass. 3m11, 


DENTOPHILE! 


FOR 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 
‘Really a superior article.”’°—Suffolk County Jour- 
n 














“Free from injurious substances.,’—Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 
Hvening Transcript. 


Prepared by D, G, STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
("For sale by all Druggists. 3m16 


Madame FOY’S 


Corset skirt Su porter. 


Increases in Popularity 


ores? yon and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made, 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and — stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. The 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its respiendent beauty 
and glory; the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God itself has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beauty. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts. 

Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED 

ddress G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
12 Winter St., Boston Mass. 3m13 

















WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim, R. PIERCE, 


7 Montgomery Place Boston, 
12m15 


N.A.MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 
- VER 
SHOES. 

Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot procure ‘it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


3ml17 
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The Woman's Journal. 


~ Boston, “May 27, 1876. 





Each subscriber will find the date at w hic h his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are e arnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





ANNUAL MEETING 
New England Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Annual Meeting of the New ENGLAND WomMAN 
SuFPRAGE Association will be held in WesLeyan 
Hatt, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, May 29 and 
30, commencing on Monday afternoon, at 2.30 P. M., 
and continuing Monday evening at 7.45 Pp. M., and 
Tuesday morning, afternoon and evening, at 10.30, 
2.30 and 7.45 o'clock. The friends of Woman Suffrage 
from all parts of New England are respectfully invited 
to attend, and make plans of work for the coming 
year. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 


Jutta Warp Howe, President, i 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex . Com.s 


~ SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The New ENGLAND WomEN’s SUBSCRIPTION FesTI- 
VAL will be held in Lower HorticutturRaL HALL, 
Bosten, on hed ednesday evening, May 31, at 7.30 P. 


WOMEN PREACHERS CONVENTION. 


The Convention of Women Preachers will be held at 
the Church of the Disciples,corner West Brookline St. 
and Warren Avenue, on Thursday, June Ist, begin- 
ning at 10.35 30 A.M. 





WOMAN’ 8. PEACE FESTIVAL. 

The Woman's Peace Festival will be held at Me- 
chanic’s Hall, Corner Bradford and Chauncy Streets, 
Boston, on Friday, June 2nd, beginning at 11 A. M. 








«INDIANA “WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 

The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at Ander- 
son, Madison County, on the 30th and 3ist of May, 
commencing at 2P. M., onthe 30th inst. Several well- 
known speakers will be present. 

Citizens of Anderson are prepared to welcome dele- 
gates and friends of the cause, and an interesting and 
profitable meeting is expected. Louise V. Born, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
TAMAR H. Etuiorr, Secretary. 








THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 





What two days could show of this won- 
derful assemblage of sights seems scarcely 
worth chronicling, in its small proportion 
to the whole. Yet it was so well worth 
seeing as to be worth telling. 

First of all, let us bear witness to the 
fascinating character of the general coup d’ 
wil, The grounds and buildings are so ele- 
gant and attractive, one has easily the 
worth of one’s fifty cents entrance fee, 
before examining the various exhibits in de- 
tail. These in turn are so rich in interest 
that one walks and walks, despairing of sat- 
satisfaction, if satisfaction means seeing 
enough. What is called the Main Building 
is perhaps best worth seeing, if one could 
see but one, and this, because in it are 
grouped the contributions of various coun- 
tries in such a way as to afford a cosmopol- 
itan sense of the inhabited world. Passing 
along the aisles, rich with devices of every 
color, one reads over each department its 
head inscription, Egypt, Africa, Tasmania, 
China, Japan, coming in turn to every 
country of Europe, and ending at the North 
with Sweden and Norway. These chill re- 
gions have, besides the display of their 
manufactures, the further illustration af- 
forded by numerous life size groups of the 
different classes of their population, repre- 
senting mostly scenes and arts of peasant 
life, and even showing us the Lapp, em- 
barked in his reindeer sledge, much like a 
huge wooden shoe, and embarked for an 
expedition over his native snows. These 
countries exhibit very fine majolica, beauti- 
ful articles in fur, and silver filigree more 
elegant than the renowned Genoa work, be 
sides much else which cannot here be men- 
tioned. 

Prussian and Bohemian glass, Roman and 
English porcelains, Flemish laces, French 
dresses and jewels, all detain and distract 
the visitor, who tries in vain to engrave 
something of what he sees upon his mem- 
ory. China sends gorgeous embroideries 
and porcelain. Japan gives many curious 
articles, among others solid tables made 
wholly of blue china. 

Leaving this wonderful assortment of 
merchandize to those able to speak of it in 
detail, we may pass by the United States 
Government Building to the Woman's Pa- 
vilion. Inthe first of these we remember 
an interesting collection of stuffed animals 
and birds, and an array of murderous weap- 
ons, whose variety would seem to indicate 
that human life is a nuisance, and that those 
whose inventions aim at destroying it on 
the most gigantic scale are the real bene- 
factors of humanity. 

The Woman's Pavilion draws us to its 
walls by a strong feeling of interest, not un- 
natural in a contributor to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. It represented to our thoughts 
much more than it showed to our eyes, the 





great labor of the ladies who have under- | by the pleasant name of 


taken and managed this department of the 
monster Exhibition and the difficulties and 
restraints which make it so hard for the 
work done by women to come to the sur- 
face of society and appear what it really is. 
We thought the Woman’s exhibit, on the 
whole, a very encouraging one. Besides 
the display of needle and fancy work which 
might have been anticipated, it contained a 
number of patented inventions, some of 
which are, if we mistake not, already 
adopted in use. The Art Gallery showed 
indeed more effort than achievement; but 
it seemed to be real effort, and to make that, 
is to be on the way to all great and good 
ends. We may praise, as far more than an 
effort, the fine wood-carving done and sent 
by the Cincinnati ladies, which comprised 
some very elaborate furniture, such as beds, 
doors, cabinets, and even a piano and cabi- 
net organ. These articles were most cour- 
teously shown and explained by Mrs. Gov. 
Noyes, of Ohio, herself an artist in this 
line. The Woman's Building had also con- 
tributions sent by the women of various 
countries, among which we especially re- 
member Sweden, China, and Japan. 

From the fatigues and delights of our 
ramble, we rested for awhile in the Massa- 
chusetts Building, plain without, but all 
beautiful within. Here Mrs. Vinton, of 
Boston renown, waited upon her guests, 
and gave all needful refreshments, as we 
said, at Boston prices. And the Massachu- 
setts building must end our stage for to- 
day. J. W. 

oe 


JOHN BRIGHT—WOMEN AS A CLASS. 


The speech of Mr. John Bright against 
Woman Suffrage, has been widely quoted, 
with special prominence and approving 
comment on the following passage as re- 
ported by the London Times: 

But the great mistake was in arguing 
that women were a class. (Hear.) Noth- 
ing could be more monstrous and absurd 
than to describe women as a class. They 
were not like the class of agricultural labor- 
ers or factory workers. There were women 
in the highest ranks, others in the middle 
ranks, and others in the humblest ranks. 
Who were so near the hearts of the leg- 
islators of this country as the members of 
their own families? (Cheers.) It was a 
scandalous and odious libel to say women 
were a Class, and were, therefore, excluded 
from our sympathy, and Parliament could 
do no justice in regard to them. (Cheers.) 
So much in regard to those political 
wrongs. He did not believe that the wo- 
men of England suffered in the least from 
not having what was called direct represen- 
tation in that House. 

Whether women are a class or not, it can 
easily be made to appear, by an appeal to 
laws made by men for women, whether 
‘women have suffered in the least from not 
having direct representation.” 

The English Common Law, in its special 
application to Woman as wife, mother, and 
widow, began by ‘‘suspending the very le- 
gal existence of a wife.” It gave the ‘‘cus- 
tody of her person to her husband.” It 
gave him the right to inflict ‘‘moderate cor- 
rection” upon her, and Judge Buller de- 
cided that a husband who whipped his 
wife, with a stick not larger than the thumb 
of the Judge, had not exceeded his legal 
right to whip her. 

The Common Law took from every wife 
all her personal property, and gave it abso- 
lutely to her husband. Sometimes, it is 
true, the husband willed it back to his wife; 
“to be hers so long as she remained his 
widow, and no longer.” But this was done 
by his grace, and not because the law re- 
quired it. 

The Common Law took from every mar- 
ried mother of a living child, the use of all 
her real estate, and gave it to her husband 
as long as he lived. It took from her all 
property of every name, to such an extent 
that a legal decision declared ‘ther petticoat 
is her husband’s petticoat, her thimble is 
his thimble.” 

The Common Law gave to every wife 
the right to be ‘‘maintained;” the right to 
‘food, clothing and medicine suited to her 
condition.” The negro slaves had as much 
as that, and so have the town paupers 
everywhere in Christendom. 

The Common Law gave the husband the 
sole right to the children. He could dis- 
pose of them by will, or by deed, even be- 
fore they were born. The mother had no 
legal right to, or control of her children, 
any more than she would have had if she 
had not sustained any relation to them. No 
married woman could even be guardian of 
her children. 

The Common Law gave all the earnings 
of a wife to her husband. The dollar 
which the poor washer-woman earned, it 
gave to her husband. The copy-rights of 
the books which Mrs. Caroline Norton 
wrote, the same law also gave to her hus- 
band, even when they were separated. But 
it required him to give a fraction back to 
her. Every wife's earnings belonged to 
her husband, whether they were those of a 
poor ignorant woman toiling with her hands, 
or of an educated woman by the use of her 
brain. 

The Common Law left the fee-simple of 
the real estate of a wife to her, but it took 
from her the right to sell it, or to give a 
valid title to it. It gave the husband a 
right to its use during his life, and called it 
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“the estate by the 
courtesy.” It gave the wife the use of one 
third of the husband's real estate, not to be 
enjoyed until after his death. We are ac- 


customed to hear this “third” called by the 
hateful name of ‘‘the widow's incum- 
brance.” 


Thus the Common law wronged Woman, 
as a wife, as a mother, and as a widow, in 
her personal rights, in her property rights, 
and in her right to her children. Whether 
women are ‘‘a class” or not,the hurt and the 
wrong are all the same. 

Mr. Bright says, ‘‘There is no doubt 
whatever as regards the question of punish- 
ment; there is much greater moderation or 
mercy dealt out to women than to men.” 
What will he say to the laws which, when 
a husband was guilty af adultery and the 
wife procured a divorce, required of him 
only the payment to her of the use of one- 
third of his real estate. But which, when 
the wife was the criminal, gave all her prop- 
erty of every kind to her husband ‘‘for- 
ever,” thus leaving her destitute, penniless, 
and almost compelled to be a sinner? 

What will he say to the laws which, in 
England, allow ‘male night- walkers” to go 
about unpunished, but which compel wo- 
men who are even suspected of belonging 
to the same class, to be subjected to the 
most shameful examinations by men? 

Mr. Bright objects tothe Suffrage Bill, 
because ‘‘As it was offered to them by its 
supporters it was a Bill based upon an as- 
sumed constant and irreconcilable hostility 
between the sexes.”” Mr. Bright would have 
been nearer right, if he had said that the 
unjust and unequal laws made by men for 
women, proved that one sex could not leg- 
islate for the other, and that, as there is 
natural harmony between them, the way to 
secure and promote it, is to make both equal 
before the law. 

The thanks of all friends of justice are 
due to Mr. Forsyth, and to Mr. Jacob 
Bright, for their very able defence of the 
Bill. It is a comfort, too, to know that the 
sisters and daughters of Mr. John Bright 
are allin favor of political equality for wo- 





men. L. 8. 
7s 
OPPORTUNITIES OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Those who wish to circulate petitions, 
and have ‘not yet received them, can get them 
at the Annual Meeting. Subscribers to the 
Woman’s JouRNAL will also find it a good 
time to renew their subscriptions, and to 
pay bills now due, which they can do with- 
out the risks of the mail. The Annual 
Meeting is also the time to procure supplies 
of Woman Suftrage literature, tracts, etc., 
for circulation at home. Don’t forget these 
good opportunities. no 


+e — 
A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY. 


In a recent article entitled ‘A New Par- 
ty,” we called attention to the fact that a 
majority of the Republican members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, elected upon a 
Woman Suffrage platform, and, in part by 
the votes of Suffragists, have twice voted 
against Suffrage, thus repudiating the party 
pledge. Not only so, but the leaders of 
our cause in the a oa J. B. D. Cogs- 
well, in 1872, and Mr. M. Stone, in 1875, 
have stated that they ‘a not consider the 
platform as binding upon the Republican 
members. Thus we have found that an ex- 
plicit Woman Suffrage plank, adopted by 
a State Convention, however valuable it 
may be as an abstract declaration of prin- 
ciples, practically ‘means nothing and 
binds nobody,” so long as Senators and 
Representatives are nominated and elected 
by men alone. 

In the light of this experience, we af- 
firmed that a Woman Suffrage platform 
alone is not sufficient to justify our future 
support, and that something more than this 
is necessary to constitute a real Woman 
Suffrage party. Such a party must be or- 
ganically Woman Suffrage. A _ primary 
fact in its organization must be the admis- 
sion of women to full membership in it. 
They must participate with men in the pri- 
mary meetings, taking part by voice and 
vote in the nominations of candidates. No 
party composed of men alone, which limits 
its caucuses to men alone, can be trusted, 
because it is inconsistent with the Woman 
Suffrage principle in its very structure. 

We have received several responses from 
different parts of the country approving of 
the suggestion, but also others, which show 
that itis not fully comprehended. For in- 
stance, Mrs. E. G. Millar, editor of Zruth 
Sor the People, writes: 

‘In regard to the attitude in your last, 
in reference to Prohibition. The party 
here, receive women as delegates to primary 
meetings. Ladies have appeared and acted 
as delegates in all the former conventions 
of the party. Moreover, the following just 

resolution on Suffrage forms an important 
plank in the national platform of the party, 
and should, it impresses us, command the 
respect and support of all advocates of 
Woman Suffrage :” 


Resolved,—That the right of Suffrage rests upon 
no mere circumstance of color, race, former social 
condition, sex, or nationality, but inheres in the na- 
ture of man; and when from any cause it has been 
withheld from citizens of our country who are of 
suitable age and are mentally and morally qualified 
for the discharge of its duties, it should be speedily 
restored by the people in their sovereign capacity. 


The National Prohibition Platform of 


t and satisfactory as the caucus. If, 





1872 is satisfactory, so far as it goes, but the 
acceptance of ‘‘women as delegates to pri- 
mary meetings” is a phrase without mean- 
ing, since a primary meeting has no dele- 
gates. Itisa meeting to choose delegates, 
nominate candidates, &c., and is itself com- 
posed, not of delegates, but of individual 
members of the party. The Prohibitionists 
have never yet admitted women to party 
membership, so far as we know. 

The right of women to serve as delegates, 
has been aflirmed by the Republicans of 
Massachusetts, who admitted Mrs, Liver- 
more and Lucy Stone as delegates to the 
State Convention of 1870, from the caucuses 
of Melrose and West Brookfield. But the 
right to be elected does not imply the right 
to elect. These ladies had no voice in their 
own election. On the contrary, the Repub- 
lican party has expressly limited its mem- 
bership to men, by ordering the use of the 
check list of voters, in the caucus, when- 
ever it is demanded by five persons. It 
follows, of course, that no person whose 
name is not on the check list is authorized 
to vote in any Republican caucus. 

The New Age objects to the caucus itself, 
and says: 

The Woman’s JoURNAL has an article on 

“A New Party.” It does not favor a new 
party on a ‘‘Prohibition” or ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ platform, separately or together; but 
suggests one that will embrace “with these 
all ‘general issues, and be called by some 
broader name, But it would introduce this 
new feature—that the party should at once 
accord to women equal rights in the caucus. 
The objection to this plan is, that the cau- 
cus is the spring of all our political corrup- 
tion; and we never can expect purity in 
elections until we learn to do without it. 
Under caucus machinery, our elections re- 
cord the will of the minority. When that 
happy day dawns which shall witness the 
enfranchisement of Woman, we shall have 
developed a political wisdom, we trust, 
which will enable us to make our elections 
the expression of the voice of the people. 

If the New Age can suggest any fairer or 
simpler method of combining public senti- 
ment upon candidates for office than by a 
caucus fairly conducted, it will make a val- 
uable contribution to political science. No 
such discovery has yet been made, and, un- 
til made, the caucus system will inevitably 
continue. 

What is a caucus? It is simply a meet- 
ing of the members of a political party 
in the smallest existing political sub-divis- 
ion; i. e., ina town or district which elects 
a representative to the Legislature. These 
citizens are convened in their primary ca- 
pacity, as individuals, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates, at the call of acom- 
mittee appointed at a previous meeting. If 
the call is sufficiently public, and the man- 
agement of the meeting fair and honorable, 
no system has yet been devised so equitable 
‘under 
caucus machinery” our elections record the 
will of the minority, the majority) are to 
blame. They were invited to take part, 
and if they stay away, they have no right 
to find fault with the action of the minor- 
ity who go. What we need is, not to abol- 
ish the caucus, but to attend it, and to re- 
form it by admitting women also, to equal 
participation in its deliberations. 

A correspondent, E. B. H., of Evanston, 
Ill., writes as follows: 

‘That is good; that is the best suggestion 
I have heard,” exclaims my husband, as I 
finish res uding : aloud to him your editorial 
entitled ‘“‘A New Party,” and it seems sug- 
gestive of important practical results. My 
thoughts have been turned, for weeks, to 
the approaching Presidential nominations, 
and my desire to have the latent enthusiasm 
and influence of women developed and util- 
ized, has been intense. Yet nothing tangi- 
ble or practical has occurred to me; but 
you have struck at the root of the whole 
question. 

Is the Temperance party ready to admit wo- 
men to the primary meetings,as you propose? 
The women of the West, women of great 
influence, too, in the church, and in social 
and journalistic circles, are so intensely in- 
terested in Temperance, that I believe, if 
the Prohibition party would admit women 
to full membership, and nominate a man 
who could also control Woman Suffrage 
votes and influence, that party would prove 
a formidable rival to the other two claim- 
ants. 

We cannot answer our correspondent’s 
inquiry. The right of women to vote in 
the caucus is the necessary foundation of a 
genuine Woman Suffrage Party. Is the 
Temperance Party ready to become, in form 
and in fact, a political party of men and 
women, organized upon the basis of Equal 
Rights? Time will show. The platform of 
the National Prohibition Party, adopted last 
week, and published in another column, re- 
aftirms the Woman Suffrage principle, and 
brings the question squarely before every 
State Convention. This party, it will be 
observed, has adopted fifteen distinct planks, 
thus abandoning the exclusively prohibition 
basis hitherto maintained, and resolving it- 
self into a Reform party, with Prohibition 
and Woman Suffrage as its leading issues. 

H. B. B. 


———— ede 


WOMEN PREACHERS’ MEETING. 

The Convention of Women Preachers is 
unavoidably postponed to Thursday, June 
1st, at the Church of the Disciples, corner of 
West Brookline Street and Warren Avenue. 
Business meeting for Preachers only at 9.30 
A.M. Public meeting at 10.30 a. M. 





THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION PLATFORM, 


The National Convention of the Prohi- 
bition Party met in Cleveland, Ohio, May 


16, and nominated for President, General 
Greene Clay Smith of Kentucky; for Vice 
President, G. T. Stewart of Ohio. A plat- 


form was adopted containing the following 
principles: 

1. Prohibition by law and Constitutional 
Amendment, of the import, export, manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic drinks. 

The abolition of class legislation and of 
special privileges in the government, and 
the adoption of equal Suffrage and eligi- 
bility to office, without distinction of race, 
religious creed, property, or sex. 

3. Sale of public lands only in limited 
quantities and to actual settlers, reduced 
rates of postage, telegraphy, railroad and 
steamboat fares. 

4, Suppression of gambling and lotteries, 

5. Abolition of polygamy and the social] 
evil, and protection of the purity, peace 
and happiness of homes by ample and effi- 
cient legislation. 

6. A National Sunday law. 

7. Free compulsory education. 

8. The Bible in the public schools. 

9. Separation of Church and State. 

10. The introduction into all treaties 
hereafter negotiated with foreign govern- 
ments, of a provision for the amicable set- 
tlement of international difficulties by arbi- 
tration. 

11. The abolition of all barbarous modes 
and instruments of punishment; the recog- 
nition of the laws of God and the claims of 
humanity in the discipline of jails and pris- 
ons, and the reform of criminals asa means 
for the prevention of crime. 

The abolition of executive and legis- 
lative patronage, and the election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, United States Sena- 
tors, and of all civil officers, by direct vote 
of the people. 

Free Immigration of all nations. 

14. A National paperjcurrency, redeema- 
ble in gold. . 

15. Reduced salaries, and investigation 
of all alleged abuses of public trusts. 

We congratulate the Prohibitionists upon 
their broad, comprehensive, and liberal 
platform. The National Sunday law pro- 
posed in Article 6, is in direct contradiction 
of the separation of Church and State de- 
manded in Section 9, and may be regarded 
as neutralized by the latter. If these prin- 
ciples were generally recognized and en- 
forced, we should be justly regarded as ‘‘a 
model wypuhie,” H. B. B. 

suaneciionishiiiai-ccbinneaiibinias 
SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 





We once more remind all friends, that 
flowers and green, for dressing the hall, 
will be needed for the Festival in large 
quantities. They should be sent to Horti- 
cultural Hall early on Wednesday, May 31. 

We hope for a large attendance of friends 
bringing the all-important subscriptions. 
Those who cannot come in person are ask- 
ed to send their gifts to any one of the sign- 
ers of the invitation; or to the Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Tremont Place. 

For the Committee, 

AbBy W. May, 
Chairman. 
———. oe 


TEN HOUR LAW FOR WOMEN. 





In 1874, was passed a statute which in- 
fringes upon a woman's right to labor as 
many hours as she may please, and classes 
her with minors. Many women want Suf- 
frage, and would work strenuously to ob- 
tain it as a means of enfranchisement and 
moral elevation, yet it may be long before 
they succeed. Meanwhile comes this cur- 
tailment of rights, in a manner that affects 
working women seriously. Indeed it af- 
fects only them; but, for that very reason, 
every other woman who sees the injustice 
arising from it, should enter her protest, 
and, while working and waiting for Suf- 
frage, give her time and strength to the re- 
peal of this law. 

For several years, the supporters of the 
ten hour law have tried to effect the passage 
of a bill limiting women to ten hours of 
labor. This was prevented, one winter 
after another, by the earnest effort of those 
opposed to it, especially by Mrs. Daniels, 
when at last it passed, in May 1874. The 
law now reads as follows: 

CHAPTER 221 STATUTES OF 1874. 

Sec. 1. No minor under the age of 18 
years, and no woman over that age shall be 
be employed in laboring, by any person, 
firm or corporation in any ‘manufacturing 
establishment in this Commonwealth, more 
than ten hours in one day, except when it 
is necessary to make repairs to prevent the 
stoppage or interruption of the ordinary 
running of the machinery; provided, how- 
ever, that a different apportionment of the 
hours of labor may be made for the sole 
purpose of giving a shorter day's work for 
one day of the week; but in no case shall 
the hours of labor exceed sixty per week. 

Sec. 2. Any such person, firm or corpo- 
ration, which ‘wilfully employs any minor 
or woman, or which willfully has in its em- 
ployment any minor or woman, contrary to 
the provisions of this act, and any superin- 
tendent overseer, or other agent of any such 
person, firm or corporation, who, jwillfully 
employs any minor or woman in laboring 
for any such person, firm or corporation, 


and any parent or guardian of such minor 
who permits such minor to work or be so 
employed contrary to the provisions of this 


—_ 
—_—— 
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act, shall, for each offence, be punished by 
a fine not exceeding fifty dollars, to be re- 
covered on complaint in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; and all prosecutions 
for offences under. this act shall be com- 
menced within one year from the commis- 
sion thereof. 

No building or premises used solely for 
the purpose of a dwelling shall be deemed 
a manufacturing establishment within the 
meaning of this act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
ist day of October next. [May 8, 1874.] 

Those opposed to the law thought that if 
any case should-ever arise under its juris- 
diction, the law would be set aside as un- 
constitutional. But, on ‘June 2d, 1875, Ja- 
cob G. Favor, of Lowell, Mass., in behalf 
of the Commonwealth, made complaint 
against the Hamilton manufacturing com- 
pany, for employing Mary Shirley, a single 
woman over twenty-one years of age, for 
more than sixty hours in one week. Judge 
Crosby, of the Lowell Police Court, found 
that she was employed sixty-one hours, and 
fined the corporation twenty dollars and 
cost.” The case was carried up to the Su- 
preme Court, which decided, this month of 
May, that ‘‘Chapter 221 of the statutes of 
1874 is not in conflict with the constitution 
of the Commonwealth, nor is it in violation 
of any obligation of the Commonwealth.” 

Thus, women are to have the same fa- 
therly protection extended to them by the 
government as is accorded to minors. 
Often, it may be argued, this protection is 
needed; but, dearer than a right to protec- 
tion, is the right to do as one chooses. 
Under the law, a woman can no longer ac- 
quire as much property, through factory 
laber, as she likes. Yetshe may bea widow 
with little children to support, or a single 
woman with aged parents dependent on her. 
One or two hours more of labor may mean 
better food and better lodging, fully a set 
off with its extra work, to the poorer food 
and rooms, But the law says she shall only 
have what she can earn in ten hours ;—that 
it is not for her to make contracts concern- 
ing factory work accomplished by her own 
exertions. She must be subject to condi- 
tions not imposed upon men. Her personal 
liberty is restricted, a liberty, after all, 
which, if exercised, injures no one but her- 
self, unless it is claimed that ten or twelve 
hours of work is injurious to the health of 
future children. Ought she not to be the 
judge of that? If ten hours’ work procures 
scanty living, and twelve hours’ better liv- 
ing, which is most harmful to the future? 
If the law was made from benevolent mo- 
tives, for the physical welfare of later gen- 
erations, it should have applied only to 
married women of certain ages. 

The large class of domestic servants and 
of all those women who take in work of 
various kinds, is left untouched; these may 
labor according to the mutual agreement 
of themselves and their employers, and, by 
extra earning, have more money for old age 
or present necessities. This freedom is de- 
nied to female factory operatives. Ought 
not women to protest against such circum- 
scription of a woman's choice of hours? 
Is it not possible for such a protest from 
working and non-working women to be 
brought before our next Legislature, there- 
by inducing them to revise their action? 
More than the practical bearings of the case 
are involved; a principle is at stake—the 
right, not being a minor, nor a criminal, 
nora lunatic, to decide for oneself. That 
right is too valuable to be conceded. 

Kate G. WELLS. 


—- me 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 








In the Methodist Conference at Balti- 
more, recently, the following was reported 
to the Committee on the State of the Church: 

Whereas, The Scriptures do not prohibit 
persons on account of sex from entering the 
wider fields of opportunity for every good 
word and work; and whereas it would great- 
ly add to the working forces of the Church 
to admit Christian women to certain oftices 
of the Church; and whereas many women 
of our Church are now practically doing 
the work of said officers without official 
recognition orauthority; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That paragraphs 77, 78, 80, 307, 
315, 297, 298, 299, 300, and 301, of the Dis- 
cipline be so amended that women shall be 
eligible to the office of leader, steward, ex- 
horter, and local preacher. 

—————-- eo 


CALIFORNIA AND WOMEN DOCTORS. 


The California Medical Society, at its late 
meeting, admitted women to full member- 
ship, by the following resolution: 

We, the Board of Censors, to whom was 
referred the application of the ladies hold- 
ing diplomas regularly conferred upon them 
for membership in this society, beg leave to 
report that we know of no valid reason why 
the society should not admit ladies to full 
membership. We therefore recommend 
their admission. Signed by: 

C. A. Kirkpatrick, H. P. Babcock, G. L. 
Tyrrell, H. Gibbons Jr. 

At the evening session, Professor Carr 
made a few eulogistic remarks on the ad- 
mission of ladies as members of the Society. 

The ladies were then called upon to re- 
spond to the remarks of Dr. Carr. 

Mrs. Dr. Stone returned thanks to the 
society and stated that she had studied hard 
for three years, had practiced several years 
in Germany and San Francisco, and thought 
she was entitled to the benefits of her pro- 
fessional education as well as the gentlemen. 

Mrs. Dr. Brown briefly returned thanks 
to the Society for her election. 








- 
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At the society banquet, Dr. H. Gibbons, | ence, a thorough self-reliance, and a solid 


Jr., offered the following toast; 

‘Our Female Associates. After years of 
coquetry and courtship they have demon- 
strated the virtue of leap year. May their 
marriage with us put a stop to bickerings 
and quarrels.” 

Thus, with good natured vote and speech, 
the California Medical Society put itself in 
harmony with the spirit and needs of the 
age. They will always be glad of it. The 
children of those by whose vote this good 
deed was done, will hand it'down for its due 
honor at the next Centennial. 
will then be that any special action should 
ever have been necessary. L. 6. 

ea 5 So 


MISS CUSHMAN’S ART LECTURES. 


The closing lecture of a series on Art was 
given yesterday, before Lasell Seminary for 
young women, at Auburndale. 

Miss Ursula Cushman, of Boston, was 
employed last fall by Prof. C. C. Bragdon, 
to address his pupils in the art department, 
at intervals during the winter and spring, 
upon subjects connected with the branch 
they were studying. The course included a 
history of art and artists, and their methods. 
The lecturer sought ‘to interest the class, 
and awaken their ambition, by giving them, 
in her opening paper, some idea of the posi- 
tion Art now holds in the world, especially 
in our country; its usefulness and interest, 
and the demand for thorough work and 
workers which is made at the present time, 
giving also some hints of the industry and 
success of women in this line. 

In the next several lectures, the rise of 
the arts was considered, and their progress 
followed through the early ages, commenc- 
ing even with pre-historic times, and show- 
ing that the most untrained races have some 
idea of the useful and ornamental arts. 
These were defined, the difference between 
them designated, and their relation to each 
other shown. The crude beginnings were 
instanced in architecture, sculpture, and 
the various technic or phonetic arts. The 
mound-builders and Swiss lake-dwellers 
were illustrations of the different periods 
of human progress. Emphasis was given 
to the influence of race in this department, 
and it was shown that the native art tenden- 
cies of the Turanians had developed in the 
great building race; the early Egyptians. 
Their wonderful civilization was considered, 
and the similarity in their art proclivities 
with those of the Chinese and Japanese,— 
pointing to a common origin. 

The different types of development in the 
Semitic races was next discussed, —the 
manner in which the Celts had allied them- 
selves to all peoples, mingling their blood 
with every race, and being the art-saving 
element in the world, now that the unartis- 
tic common-sense Aryan so greatly prevails. 
From a brief study of Assyrian, Babylo- 
nian, Chaldean and Persian art, it was easy 
to pass intp Greece, and picture its brilliant 
and short-lived splendor, and its transfer, 
so to speak, to Rome, glancing on the way 
at the revelations of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii with their Graeco-Roman character. 

The remaining lectures have treated of 
early Christian Art, and its growth gener- 
ally in Italy, with an account of her artists. 
The culmination of splendor in the six- 
teenth century, as developed by the lives 
and works of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, was the subject of a 
paper read two weeks ago. Yesterday the 
pupils and imitators of these artists, and the 
decline into which this imitations led, were 
the topics of remark. Also included in 
this closing lecture of the series, was some 
account of a few of the most noted artists 
from Titian to the present time. 

The whole have been illustrated by stere- 
oscopic views, photographs, heliotypes, en- 
gravings and blackboard drawings. At 
each the pupils have been questioned on the 
preceeding discourse, evincing by their an- 
swers their comprehension and appreciation 
of the facts and thoughts presented. 

These lectures, though scholarly and pro- 
found, have been so enlivened by incident 
and practical suggestion, that they have not 
only received the closest attention from 
teachers and pupils, but have formed the 
subject of conversation in hours of recrea- 
tion, and have proved a healthy stimulus 
to the students in their art studies. 

Lasell Seminary, under its experienced 


and accomplished principal, Prof, Brag- | 


don, is doing excellent educational work 
for young women. Iam assured by one on 
whose judgment and acquaintance with the 
facts I can rely, that ‘‘the institution adopts 
a broad policy, aiming less at present pop- 
ularity and increase of numbers than to 
build up a school of the highest character, 
in all respects, founded on a basis of 
thoroughness. It keeps abreast with the 
demands of the times. The administration 
is fully awake to the importance of the 
problem, which no one yet has solved, and 
which is forced especially upon every New 
England educator of girls,—How shall they 
be trained, that they may be capable of 
self-maintenance, and how shall every op- 
portunity for this purpose be secured to 
them?” 

This problem is as yet unsolved, but all 
honor is due to every school which sets its 
face against shams, and aims to give its pu- 
pils full command of their own powers, 
habits of industry, exactness and independ- 


| foundation of knowledge on which any 


after superstructure may be built. Girls 


| have too long been educated to seem, rather 
| than to be. 


The marvel 





Schools and seminaries in Boston and 
neighborhood, in fact throughout our coun- 
try, would do well to secure Miss Cush- 
man’s course of art lectures for their fall or 
winter sessions, Miss Cushman isa lady 
of general culture and literary attainment. 
An art-lover and student herself, she is at 
home in this field. The elevation of her 
own character and views is itself an inspir- 
ation of strength to the young minds with 
whom she comes in contact. 

Boston, Mass., May 16th, 1876, 

' ANNA OLIVER. 
ee — 
BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Friends who do not file their paper will 
oblige us by sending copies of April 8, 22, 
and 29 to the office of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, and 
they will be credited for the same on their 
subscriptions. 

— #>e 


SUNDAY AND THE CENTENNIAL. 





Epirors JoURNAL.—As my paper comes 
to me through another, I have not seen the 
last JoURNAL, and therefore do not know 
what view it takes of an act which is re- 
garded by many Philadelphians as an out- 
rage. 

On Thursday last, the members of the 
United States Centennial Commission de- 
cided, finally, that the grounds and build- 
ings of the Exposition should be closed on 
Sunday, during the interval between May 
10 and November 10, 1876. 

At first sight, this probably appears to 
many people, who have not looked upon all 
sides of the question, like the best decision 
that could have been made; but I want to 
ask a few questions and make a suggestion 
or two, a consideration of which will, I 
sincerely hope, lead them to modify this 
view of the subject. Does the Commission 
propose to close the taverns, gambling 
houses and places of like nature, which 
surround the buildings it has so carefully 
erected? Does it agree to refund to the labor- 
ing man, who, if he would see the exhibi- 
tion, must forego the wages of the day that 
he dedicates to it, the money he thus loses? 
If the men and women thus excluded wished 
(as most of them do not,) to go to church 
during the Sunday mornings of June, July 
and August, is there, in all Philadelphia, 
room for them? 


To takea broader view of the subject: 


We have invited to our city men and women 
of every nation and of every creed, who 
have set aside for the worship of the Deity 
whom each nation recognizes as its own, 
one day out of a certain number. This day 
does not always coincide with our Sunday. 
Will it not seem to them passing strange, 
that while the suspension of industry 
and amusements is not required on their 
sacred day, they lose one day in seven, in 
obedience to convictions adverse to their 
own? 

Each Sunday we see hundreds of families 
of working people, starting carly in the 
morning in the many lines of cars which 
lead to our Park, their dinner-baskets 
packed with simple food, proving that they 
intend to enjoy in the open air the only 
leisure that they have in all the year. Does 
any one find harm in this?) Would harm be 
found in extending the practice, and spend- 
ing a part of the time among works of art, 
many of the best of which, now to be found 
in Memorial Hall, will, in a few months, be 
removed out of their reach forever? 

In Philadelphia, as in all manufacturing 
cities, are thousands of women dependent 
upon daily labor for support. How much 
they would be benefited by this Exhibition 
none can calculate; yet how f>w can afford 
to spend from their scanty income, in addi- 
tion to the half dollar required for admis- 
sion, the cost of one day’s work? And one 
day is as nothing. Every paper that comes 
in our way contains accounts of some new 
marvel, and a common remark among peo- 
ple of leisure is, ‘“‘A daily visit would not 
be a waste of time.” 

The question has been raised by many 
thoughtful people whether the strain im- 
posed on the attendants would not be too 
great. This seems the most natural objec- 
tion yet found, and the most difficult one to 
answer. I have but two suggestions to of- 
fer on this point. First—Could not a com- 
promise be effected, and Machinery Hall 
be closed, and perhaps also the main build- 
ing, while the Art Gallery, Horticultural 
Hall, Agricultural Hall, the Women’s Pa- 
vilion, and some others, be left open? This 
would relieve a majority of the attendants. 
Second—Could not relays be managed, as 
they are in the large hotels, among waiters, 
in the street cars, among conductors, and in 
many other connections? 

Although I have more questions to pre- 
sent, I must close with only one. I have 
heard indirectly from more than one mem- 
ber of the Commission, that the action was 
taken simply out of respect to public opin- 
ion, and that as soon as the public actually 
demanded the use of the Exhibition on Sun- 
day, such wishes would be acceded to. 

One member, however, put the date of 











the possible opening after the fourth of 


July. Can we, I ask you, afford to wait so 
long? Yours Respectfully, 


FLORENCE M. KELLEY. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hawthorne's ‘‘Scarlet Letter” has been 
dramatized by Joseph Hatton. 





The widows of the Consuls assassinated 
in the riot at Salonica are to receive as in- 
demnity from the Porte, the sum of £40,000, 


The Progressive Friends of Pennsylvania | 


will hold their 24th yearly meeting at Long- 
wood, Chester Co., commencing June sth 
and continuing three days. 

Ole Bull's wife lives in Madison, Wis., 
and translates Norse novels, some of which 
a Chicago house is about to publish. She 
stays in America because of her mother’s ill 
health. 

The first law passed by last winter's New 
York Legislature was to authorize ‘‘mas- 
querade or fancy dress balls,” which had 
been inhibited, on account of their notori- 
ously immoral character, under heavy pen- 
alties, for over thirty years. 

“When you come to this question of giv- 
ing votes to women, although it may ulti- 
mately come to this, 1 am far from saying 
that it will not in the long run be consid- 
ered necessary to do so, as I do not wish to 
set up my opinion against those who differ 
from me.""—Speech of John Bright. 

The following card lately appeared in the 
Brattleboro (Vt. ) Phenix: ‘To the ladies 
of District No. 6, I wish to extend my 
heartfelt thanks for the Album Bed-quilt 
presented to me on the eve of April 7th, and 
assure them this ‘‘tribute of respect,” and 
the names there engraved, will ever be 
cherished in memory, and may the bless- 
ines of God be their reward.” 

Mrs. E. R. Suiru. 

The commencement exercises of the sen- 
ior class at the Boston University school of 
Oratory were held last week in the college 
rooms, 13 Beacon Street. Diplomas were 
conferred upon the following graduates: 
L. Alonzo Butterfield, of Wilmington, V1. ; 
Mary E. Chase, of Cambridge; Louis C. 
Force, of Drakesville, N. J.; Anna N. Ken- 
dall, of Lamoille, Ill.; Laura E. Mace, of 
Westfield, and Ella N. Wilhams, of Worces- 
ter. 

At the Methodist Conference in Balti- 
more, last week, a motion was adopted to 
postpone the election of editor of The La- 
dies’ Repository. It was stated that the sub- 
scription list, which some years back 
amounted to 34,000, had decreased to be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000. Various reasons 
were assigned for this falling off, several 
speakers arguing that to be a ladies’ reposi- 
tory, as required at this day, it should be 
edited by a lady. 

A meeting of the American Social Science 
Association will be held at Philadelphia, 
beginning May 31, and continuing three 
days. The convention will again consider 
the important subject of city homes, and 
will invite information from prominent 
builders and building associations, about 
the thousands of workingmen’s homes and 
the machinery through which the owner- 
ship of these homes by their occupants has 
been largely promoted. A very interesting 
discussion may be expected on this topic. 

We have occasional inquiries as to the 
meaning of the word ‘‘Sorosis”; but we 
cannot answer. It is commonly said to be 
derived from a Greek word signifying ‘‘pine- 
apple’’—but there is no such word in ‘‘Lid- 
dell and Scott,” nor were pine-apples known 
to the Greeks. The nearest word is ‘‘So- 
ronis” meaning ‘‘an old fir-tree,” and hence, 
possibly, a fir-cone or pine-cone. There is 
also a word which signifies ‘‘a 
sweeping-out”™ but this cannot be the word 
intended. 


‘‘Sarosis,”” 


Boston celebrates the Centennial Year by 
demolishing the Old South Church, one of 
the few Revolutionary edifices left in that 
city. It wasin this church that many of 
the greatest meetings of the patriots of '76 
were held; and it was used as a barrack by 
the British troops during the occupation of 
Boston. Unfortunately it stands, or rather 
did stand, on a very valuable piece of land 
which is wanted for business purposes. The 
religious society which owns the property 
has built a fine new temple; and down goes 
the old one!—JN. Y. Tribune. 

In Philadelphia, last week, a large and 
attentive audience listened to addresses on 
the subject of temperance by the Hon. 
Joshua Nye, Centennial Commissioner from 
Maine, and Prof. M. B. Knowles, of Colo- 
rado. The former gentleman gave an in- 
teresting account of the practical working 
of the Maine liquor law in his State, and 
stated that it was his firm belief that but 
for the shameful opinion of Solicitor Shoe- 
maker, the concessions granted to the res- 
taurateurs would have been withdrawn, and 
that this same opinion, given in defiance of 
the highest legal opinion of the State, had 
cost Mr. Shoemaker his position as Solicitor 
to the Commission. 

‘‘The New Century for Woman,” pub- 
lished by the Women’s Centennial Com- 
mittee, Woman’s Building, International 
Exhibition, Philadelphia, and edited by 
Mrs. Sarah C. Hallowell, is a handsome 








sheet of eight pages, full of good matter 
and good sense. It includes a variety of 
topics treated in a spirited manner, and is 
edited with unusual ability. This paper is 
one of the best things in the Centennial. 
Success to it! Communications for it must 
be sent to ‘‘The Woman's department, Cen- 
tennial grounds, Philadelphia.” The price 
is $2.00 for six months; single copies ten 
cents. 

A Coroner's jury in Pawtucket, R. L., re- 
cently found that the death of the wife of 
Price Garuble was caused by exhaustion, 
and that she was neglected by her husband. 
The testimony before the inquest indicated 
that he had drawn her money from the Sav- 
ings Bank on irregular or forged orders. If 
he had stolen from any other woman he 
would have been sent to the penitentiary; 
but the robbery and starvation of his own 
wife goes unpunished. 

It may be hard to believe, but it is related 
on good authority, that there is at least one 
institution in Philadelphia which is proof 
against Centennial speculation, to the ex- 
tent that it will not shut its doors against 
working women who cannot manage to get 
any more wages from their employers than 
usual, This honorable exception is the old 
Episcopal Home for women in Lombard 
Street. There is no such thing as turning 
its level head sufticiently to tempt it to sub- 
vert the wise and humane laws, which have 
made it an unparalelled success in the past, 
as it is a blessing in the present. This is a 
noble exception, for it is painfully evident 
that one is in danger even among ‘‘Christian 
Associations.” 

A Suffragist of Dover, New Hampshire, 
writes: ‘‘We have not yet formed a club, 
but the seed sown by Lucy Stone in her re- 
cent lecture will bear fruit in time to come. 
Yes, more than that; it has born some fruit 
already, for at the election of school com- 
mittee the wife of one of our leading law- 
yers, Mrs. 8. M. Wheeler, was put in nom- 
ination and received about 70 votes in a 
poll of 200, and I believe that next year we 
shall create a public sentiment which will 
secure the election of at least two ladies to 
the School Committee. Your Journat is 
better and better every week. Rest assured 
that, in fighting the battle in Massachusetts, 
you are doing it all the same for New 
Hampshire, for when women have secured 
the right to vote there, New Hampshire will 
not be slow in following. 

The Minneapolis 7rijune thus describes 
the voting of women in that city for women 
on the School Board: ‘Separate boxes had 
been provided for the ladies, and to the cred- 
it of their big and brawny brothers be it 
said, they were everywhere treated with the 
highest courtesy and respect, and one would 
hardly suspect from a casual observation 
that anything unusual was transpiring in 
political or social life. Nearly all the ladies 
voting came in groups, from four to six in 
number, the men stepping aside until their 
ballots were placed in the special deposit 
provided them, and then the party would 
leave for home leaving their brothers some- 
what astounded that Woman Suffrage could 
be so courteously and effectively demon- 
strated. Occasionally a lady appeared 
alone, but the rule was largely in favor of 
the grouping programme.” 

The Committee of Award of the Gold 
Premium offered by the New Hngland Jour- 
nal of Education, for the best Centennial 
Drama for schools, have conferred the hon- 
orupon Miss Alice M. Guernsey, a teacher 
in the State Normal School at Randolph, 
Vt. The committee consisted of Col. T. 
Wentworth Higginson, of Newport, R. L ; 
William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), and Mrs. 
M. P. Colburn, of Boston. The drama 
consists of five acts. The first represents 
the period of discoveries and settlements; 
the second, the War of the Revolution; the 
third, the period of the Administration; the 
fourth, the War of the Rebellion; the fifth, 
the Centennial Year. The opening scene is 
a soliloquy of Columbus, followed by an in- 
troduction of the Muse of History. The 
closing scenes are The Decoration of the 
Arch of Triumph, and The Coronation of 
America. Splendid tableaux and fine mus- 
ic are interspersed. The Drama is in press, 
and will be issued Wednesday, May 24, by 
the New England Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. Price 25 cents. 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of James PyLe. None genuine 
without. 24w4 








Colds and Coughs.—Sudden changes 
of climate are sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial 
affections. Take at once “Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches” \et the Cold, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat 
be ever so slight. lw22 

Loss of Appetite, 

In persons of sedentary and literary pursuits, if the 
brain is overworked and the muscles underworked, 
the appetite is “7 apt to fail, from a general atony 
of the system. The PERUVIAN SYRUP restores the 
tone of the digestive system, and consequently the 
appetite, by supplying a pure blood to organs too weak 
to make it without assistance. Sold by all engee 

w 





Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 3% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good en, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Rosert E. APTHORP, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 
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POETRY. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


BY M. M.D. 








Whenever a snow-flake leaves the sky, 
It turns and turns to say, “Good by! 
Good-by, dear cloud, so cool and gray!” 
Then lightly travels on its way. 

And when a snow-flake finds a tree, 
“Good-day!"’ it says—**Good-day to thee! 
Thou art so bare and lonely, dear, 

T'll rest and cali my comrades here.” 
But when a snow-flake, brave and meek, 
Lights on arosy maiden’s cheek, 

It starts—‘‘How warm and soft the day! 
‘Tis summer!” and it melts away. 


—St. Nicholas. 
———_ +e 
INDIVIDUAL MECCAS. 
BY H. H. 


The Moslem roams the world from East to West, 

And finds no alien clime, no hostile strand, 

No loneliness in any desert land, 

So he but know by some unerring test 

Which way lies Mecca. Then he is at rest. 

Happy, on bended knee, with outstretched hand 

He prays; then rises girded to withstand 

All foes; secure and honored, Allah's guest, 

Hearts have their Mecca. Waters may be wide, 

And mountains stretch across a continent, 

The faithful from their worship to divide; 

But love is leagued with every element. 

The earth no secret from true love can hide; 

True hearts their Mecca know, and are content. 
—Independent. 





— ede 
IN CITY STREETS. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 


For the wide sidewalks of Broadway are then 
Gorgeous as are a rivulet’s banks in June, 
That, overhung with blossoms, through its glen, 
Slides soft away beneath the sunny noon, 
And they who search th’ untrodden wood for flowers 
Meet in its depths no lovelier ones than ours. 
For here are eyes that shame the violet, 
Or the dark drop that on the pansy lies; 
And foreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The anemones by forest mountains rise; 
And the spring beauty boasts no tenderer streak 
Than the soft red on many a youthful cheek. 
Soft voices and light laughter make the street 
Like notes of wood-birds, and, where’er the eye 
Threads the long way, plumes wave, and twinkling 
feet 
Fall light as hastes that crowd of beauty by. 
The ostrich hurrying o'er the desert space 
Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace. 
—Ex. 





i 
RHODORA. 


BY R. W. EMERSON. 


In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
Ifound the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own reward for being. 
Why thou wert there, oh rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew; 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought 
you. —Ex. 
——0 po __—_—_—_—_ 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
BEREAVED. 


BY VANE, 


We miss the patient feet that walked beside us, 
The tender voice that answered every call, 
The one heart from which nothing could divide us, 
Not, life nor death, nor pain, nor shame nor all, 
And say, while first sharp waves of pain o’er ride us 
“We cannot, cannot stand alone, we fall!’ 
We do not see, we are not far asunder, 

Grief dims our eyes and so we cannot know 
The rapture and the glory and the wonder 

Of the freed spirit, all its chains below; 
Ah me! each grieved heart makes the same sad 


blunder; 
“Our loved are gone—we know not where they 
go!” 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,” 
Our life but a forgetting and a sleep 
From which the soul wakes strong—past all regret- 
ting, 
With love unchanged the souls it loved to keep; 
No more the strain of mortal care and fretting 
But life serene and pure, and sweet and deep. 
Oh! waste thy heart not for a friend departed, 
Nor think that love with this swift life can end. 
That vital spark on this small planet started 
Must space and time and every force transcend, 
While those we love are true and loyal-hearted 
By life or death, we cannot “‘lose a friend!” 











For the Woman's Journal. 
THE BLOT IN THE 
SCUTCHEON. 

BY FRANCES LOWELL. 
CHAPTER IV, 

From the bleak winds and snow-storms 
of her old home Mrs. Dickinson was speed- 
ing on, through tropical seas and strange 
new scenes, to the land which her imagina- 
tion pictured as altogether lovely. The 
voyage was a continual delight to her; she 
was not troubled with sea-sickness, her hus- 
band was devoted to her comfort, and never 
weary of describing their home, its fruits 
and flowers, strange in New England, and 
its grand and curious scenery. They would 
discuss for hours together all the appoint- 
ments of the house of which she was to be 
mistress, as soon after their arrival as it 
could be selected and furnished; and, when 
once more on dry land she found herself es- 
tablished in the fashionable boarding-house, 
which was to be their home until their own 
house was ready, and was received on all 
sides with that deference and attention al- 
ways accorded to a beautiful woman with 
the added charms of wealth and position, 





she felt that she had gained the height of 
her hopes and ambition. The long ab- 
sence of Mr. Dickinson from his business 
made it necessary on his return for him to 
devote his whole time to it, and the house- 
keeping project was put aside until he 
should be more at leisure; so without care, 
with means at command to gratify every 
wish, eagerly sought for in the gay society 
of the land of gold, his beautiful wife 
passed the first enchanting months of her 
wedded life. But as the warmer season 
approached, so different from the summer 
of her rative state, and her life became 
much quieter, both health and spirits flag- 
ged. One morning, coming in tired and 
hot from a rather unsatisfactory calling ex- 
pedition, she was much irritated to find 
that hardly any attention had been paid to 
her rooms, causing them to wear an aspect 
decidedly uninviting; as she had before 
noticed the same thing she determed to 
make a complaint; and summoning a ser- 
vant she asked to see the landlady, who 
soon appeared. 

“Tam sorry to find fault with your ar- 
rangements, Mrs. Jones, but it will oblige 
me very much if you will see that more 
care is given to my rooms; they have really 
looked untidy several mornings lately.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Dickinson, if my house 
don’t suit you, I shall make no objections 
to your going where you can be suited as 
soon as you please. I've just had an appli- 
cation for these very rooms from one of the 
best of gentlemen, prompt pay and no fault 
found.” 

“I don’t know why you should wish us 
to leave you,” said Isabel, much surprised, 
‘‘we have boarded with you several months, 
and always until lately have been perfectly 
satisfied; I shall be sorry to change now, 
but I will speak to Mr. Dickinson to-day, 
and leave as soon as we can find a place 
elsewhere.” 

“You must excuse my plain speaking,” 
said Mrs. Jones, perceiving that she had 
deeply offended her proud tenant, ‘‘but it’s 
hard for me to be kept out of my money. 
It’s hard earned and I can’t afford to lose it.” 

‘“‘Who keeps you out of it?” demanded 
Isabel, pale and stern. 

‘Well, ma’am, I didn’t expect you to ask 
that question, but I’m free to tell you that 
there’s two months’ rent of these very 
rooms owing me now, and not one month 
since you came, have I been paid up straight 
and square.” 

How Isabel succeeded. in closing this 
painful interview, she hardly knew, but at 
last she was alone, and her agony broke- 
forth. Was it indeed true that she, who 
had grown up from babyhood in the con- 
viction of being with her family a little bet- 
ter than any one else, was no more than a 
beggar, dependent for a roof to cover her, 
and food to sustain life upon the forbear- 
ance of a stranger! This thought, to one 
of her proud spirit, was insupportable. 
And what a state of affairs had she discov- 
ered! In place of the wealth of which she 
had fancied herself mistress, the means to 
supply their commonest wants were raised 
with difficulty. What would become of 
her, poor and alone among strangers? How 
could she bear to be looked down upon by 
the troops ot summer friends, among whom 
she had been almost a queen? She shud- 
dered at the feeling like hatred which rose 
up in her heart towards him who had so 
deceived and injured her. If she lost con- 
fidence in her husband, for whose dear 
sake she had left home and friends, where 
should she turn in this strange land?  Per- 
haps he had not intended to deceive her so; 
it might be from mistaken kindness that he 
had kept her ignorant of his difficulties; 
and she might have saved so much while she 
had been adding to his troubles by her care- 
less expenditure. He ought to have told 
her; she was not fit for a poor man’s wife; 
she could not give up society, and confine 
herself to taking care of children and sew- 
ing. But, she would doit; she would work, 
she would do anything rather than be in 
debt. In such contradictory and painful 
thoughts the miserable hours passed, until, 
at his usual hour, Mr. Dickinson entered 
the room. Isabel threw herself into his 
arms with hysterical sobs, and exclamations 
of mingled entreaty and reproach. 

“Oh! Harvey, take me right away from 
here; how could you deceive me so? Take 
me to some poor place where you can pay 
the board, and pay Mrs. Jones; sell the 
new carriage, sell my piano, get the money 
to pay her right away. Oh! I wish I was 
home again; why did you bring me here? 
You always made us think you were a rich 
man.” Mr. Dickinson with gentle and lov- 
ing words, tried to restore his wife’s com- 
posure, and soon she was herself again, and 
at her entreaty he told her his difficulties 
and efforts, trying to speak hopefully of the 
future. When he left forthe East, his busi- 
ness though only a few years established, 
was in such a prosperous condition, that he 
had without hesitation drawn large sums 
while away. These outgoes, together with 
heavy losses, caused in a great degree by 
the imprudence of his partner whom he had 
trusted, had very much crippled them, but 
he was constantly working and expecting 
to retrieve his former position, and he did 
not think it necessary to change their style 
of living. But his wife was resolute, and 
a few days saw them established in much 





humbler quarters; but the excitement and 
labor were too much for her failing strength, 
and, though she did not call herself sick, 
and tried to busy herself with her needle, 
many hours were spent upon her couch in 
pain and weariness, and the sight of her 
pale and sunken cheeks gave many a pang 
to the heart of her idolizing husband, as he 
thought of the pretty bloom and roundness 
they had worn but a few months before. 
He could not bear to pain her by any men- 
tion of his continued discouragements, but 
though she said nothing she was not so €a- 
sily deceived as before, and fancied things 
worse than they really were. One night 
when Mr. Dickinson came home, instead of 
the usual smile and chat with which he al- 
ways tried to enliven her loneliness, he 
passed the evening in moody silence. This 
continued much to Isabel’s distress for sev- 
eral days, until one morning his partner 
brought him home in a carriage, the blaze 
of insanity in hiseye, and its frenzied words 
upon his tongue. Isabel was not crushed 
by this new blow; it seemed to develop a 
strength of character in her before un- 
known. She called a celebrated physician 
who advised his immediate removal to an 
asylum. At first she could not consent to 
this, but a few days’ experience convinced 
her that it would be impossible for her to 
care for him; not only was her strength 
wholly unequal to the task, but it required 
constant watchfulness to save her from per- 
sonal violence, as he had conceived an in- 
sane antipathy to her. Dr. B. assured her 
that his recovery would be more probable 
at the well-kept institution near the city 
which he recommended, and with a sad 
heart she saw him taken away, his last fare- 
well to her a menacing gesture. Then she 
had a long talk with his partner; the end 
for which he had so long been struggling 
seemed actually attained, and perhaps it 
was the very joy of success which had been 
too much for his overtasked brain. Their 
notes had been met, borrowed money near- 
ly all paid, and everything in such a favor- 
able train, that until his recovery, Mrs. 
Dickinson might depend upon a regular in- 
come, small indeed, but sufficient for the 
support of both. Relieved from this anxi- 
ety, she proceeded to make the necessary 
arrangements for her solitary life, taking 
one room in a still cheaper boarding house, 
that every comfort might be secured for her 
unfortunate husband. 

One morning as she was lying in her 
lonely room, her sorrowful thoughts flying 
to her distant New England home, a knock 
was heard at the door, and before she could 
speak an invitation to enter, the door was 
pushed open, and a pleasant, cheerful voice 
said, ‘‘Mr. West told me that you were 
sick, Mrs. Lyman, and I thought——I beg 
your pardon. I must have mistaken the 
room;” then as the two ladies confronted 
each other with surprised looks, each found 
her longings for the sight of an old familiar 
face gratified. 

Margaret and Isabel had met. For a 
moment both sisters stood motionless; then 
the anguish of her loneliness overcoming 
every other feeling, Isabel stretched out her 
hands and was clasped to her sister’s 
heart. As soon as the first tearful joy of 
meeting was over, they sat down side by 
side, and Isabel told her whole story, sure 
of loving sympathy. Margaret listened, 
and wept, and comforted her, and as her 
eyes rested on all the dreary surroundings, 
the cheerless street, the small room with 
its faded carpet and ungraceful furniture, 
she wished that she could take her sister to 
her own pleasant home. But she knew not 
how her husband might regard such a vis- 
itor, and therefore said nothing then, but 
promised to call the next morning. That 
night she told her husband of the unex- 
pected meeting with her sister, and the cir- 
cumstances in which she had found her. 

“She ought not to be there alone,” said 
George Kent, ‘‘why did you not bring her 
here?” 

“That is what I wanted to do, George, 
but I was afraid you could not give her a 
welcome.” 

“I could not once, but now I think I 
could shake hands even with Uncle Thomas. 
The most of the trouble will come on you, 
Margie, but we will cali it a part of Aunt 
Miriam’s debt.” This was the name they 
gave to any sacrifice for charity. 

The next morning Margaret gave her sis- 
ter a most pressing and affectionate invita- 
tion to make their house her home as long 
as agreeable to her. The idea of accepting 
George Kent’s hospitality caused quite a 
struggle in her mind, but pride had been 
pretty well crushed out, and the desire of 
being with her sister overcame every other 
feeling. In afew days she was established 
in the largest and pleasantest chamber in 
Margaret’s pretty house, and Margaret her- 
sels rejoicing over her as a long lost treas- 
ure, petted her as she used to do when she 
was the little Isabel of the old homestead, 
and watched over her health and comfort as 
tenderly as a mother. Little Willy, Mar- 
garet’s only child, was a source of great en- 
joyment to his aunt; he was a very well-be- 
haved boy, inheriting many of his mother’s 
winning ways, and so serious and thought- 
ful that he was a very intelligent compan- 
ion for her when his mother was called 
away. But after all nothing cheered the 
invalid so much as the hitherto despised 





brother-in-law. Willy made so little noise 
in his quiet plays, that she came to find his 
father’s coming a welcome change from the 
stillness of the house. Willy would spring 
to meet him with gleeful shouts, sure of a 
frolic; his mother would follow with a quiet, 
happy smile, and when he entered the room 
where she sat, his greeting was most cordial 
and brotherly. She found that his welcome 

vas sincere, for almost every day he 
brought home some good book, some deli- 
cacy to tempt her capricious appetite, or, 
delivered through her sister, some dainty 
little article which had caught his eye ina 
shop window. Isabel had always been 
happy and at ease in the society of gentle- 
men, and both she and her brother-in-law 
being intelligent and well-read, they had 
many pleasant and animated chats, while 
Margaret sat by saying little, but very hap- 
py that all had come about so. In the 
healthy influence of this happy household, 
Isabel’s pride, on which so many blows had 
fallen, tottered to its fall. Her own obser- 
vation, and long talks with her sister showed 
her, that wealth and high family were much 
less esteemed there than real goodness, and 
actions were referred, not to an ideal stand- 
ard of propriety and gentility, but to the 
simple laws of right and Christian charity. 
Her own trials began to assume a new aspect, 
and her plans for the future a different shape. 

Here her child was born, a delicate, nerv- 
ous little being, taking up the burden of 
life with wailing and tears. Isabel wept as 
she thought her husband might never know 
his little daughter; but she could not be 
long sorrowful, so lovingly sustained by 
kindred hearts and hands, as she thought of 
the lonely and untried peril she had so 
dreaded a few weeks before. As soon as 
she was able she wrote her mother a long 
account of the many changes that had be- 
fallen her, her husband’s misfortunes, her 
desolate condition, the kindness and good- 
ness of Margaret and her husband, the birth 
of her little girl at their house, concluding 
with a petition that they might be forgiven 
and received at home; she awaited an an- 
swer to this letter with much impatience, 
for so greatly had her own feelings and 
judgment changed, that she was confident 
of a favorable answer. In due time it 
came, expressing much sympathy and love 
for Isabel, with an earnest request that slie 
and the baby would come home to stay 
until Mr. Dickinson’s recovery, but not 
mentioning Margaret at all. Isabel’s indig- 
nation was great, and Margaret could not 
repress some tears of disappointment, but 
she was obliged to summon all her philoso- 
phy and resignation to sooth her sister, 
who, still weak, was working herself into 
an agony of distress and resentment, and 
to persuade her to consider the plan of 
going home without her. The reports from 
Mr. Dickinson spoke of but little, present 
improvement though giving hopes of ulti- 
mate recovery, and it was finally, decided 
that Isabel should return to her mother, 
while Margaret and her husband looked out 
for Mr. Dickinion. Isabel hoped that she 
could plead her sister’s cause more success- 
fully at home, and their parting was cheered 
by the hope of meeting again at home. 

“I know that you will come when Har- 
vey gets well, and you will write often to 
tell me how he is and all about your own 
dear selves.” 

“Perhaps they will not permit us to 
write.” 

‘*They shall indeed or I will come right 
back again to you.” 

“It will be such a comfort to hear from 
home,” said Margaret with her longing look 
from the steamer’s deck where they stood 
over the dancing waters, ‘‘and, Bella dear, 
give my dearest love to aunt Miriam, tell 
her how well we are getting along, and how 
much we think of her, how I should like 
one long talk”—but her trembling voice 
warned her to try some other subject. A 
neat pleasant looking Irish girl, who had 
lived with her for some time was carrying 
the baby about the deck. 

‘**You must feel free to call upon Bridget 
for anything you want her to do. She is 
not contented here, and George offered to 
pay her passage to Boston in return for her 
services to you; you must not tire yourself 
out before you get home, or mother will 
think we didn’t take good care of you.” 
Isabel’s thanks, and the last close embrace 
were cut short by the signal for departure, 
and ina few minutes Margaret was watch- 
ing with tearful eyes the fast receding boat, 
her sister’s last words: ‘‘Take care of my 
poor husband as you have taken care of 
me,” still sounding in her ears, 

For more than a year Mr. Dickinson re- 
mained in the hospital, and was then dis- 
charged cured; but the faithful physician 
who had watched over him so long assured 
him, that a return to his former business or 
any over-exertion of the brain would be sure 
to result in incurable insanity. Margaret 
had not neglected her sister’s parting in- 
junction, and when Mr. Dickinson left the 
hospital, he came at once to her home, and 
there by slow degrees made arrangements 
to sell out his interest in the business, and 
join his wife at the East. Isabel had writ- 
ten often to Margaret, but no summons had 
yet been sent for her return home, and the 
grateful sister could not bear to write, what 
was nevertheless true, that she was not per- 
mitted to mention her name. So after many 








weeks of hopes and disappointments, Mr. 
Dickinson sailed without her. Again she 
watched the receding boat and the widening 
strip of sunny water, separating her from 
what seemed an enchated portal opening 
into a blessed land of love, and forgiveness, 
and peace. With a heavy heart she return- 
ed home, where she was comforted by the 
sight of a letter from Isabel. Alas! it con- 
tained tidings than which no sadder could 
have been sent. Aunt Miriam was dead, 
very suddenly, Isabel wrote, though death 
never comes suddenly to such as she. It 
was sudden to those who mourned her, and 
they were many though no near ties of blood 
were severed. But from the stricken hus- 
band, alone in his desolate home, to the lit- 
tle child of charity who cried for the ‘‘pret- 
ty lady,” whose name he had not yet learn- 
ed, none mourned her more deeply than 
her disgraced and banished niece. Margaret 
had made of this good and beloved woman 
her model in the Christian life, and the hope 
of her approval her aim. What wonder 
that the sudden loss of all this almost unset- 
tled her faith. If she could only have seen 
her once more, if she could even have writ- 
ten to her, all would seem so different now; 
but what availed her efforts after goodness 
and purity, her deeds of charity, now that 
she for whose dear sake they had been un- 
dertaken, could never know them. In this 
time of danger her husband’s kindness and 
good sense were of greatservice to her, and 
in time all that had been so pleasant to her 
as aunt Miriam’s debt, came to be sweeten- 
ed by a higher and holier love than that, 
Both she and her husband longed to repay, 
now that they were prosperous, the benefit 
they had received when their need was the 
sorest, but knew not how to do so. A way 
was soon to be opened, however, of which 
their benefactress could never have dreamed, 

Mrs. Gray had been insensible from her 
first seizure and the voice which, in the sol- 
emn hour of parting life, would have plead- 
ed so earnestly and perhaps successfully for 
Margaret’s pardon, was hushed in an in- 
stant forever. The house where her whole 
tharried life had been passed, a marriage 
gift from her father to his only child, was 
left by her will to her husband; the rest of 
her fortune with his full knowledge and con- 
sent was left in his hands, the income to be 
applied to the benefit of several charitable 
institutions for children, upon whom she 
had bestowed the treasures of maternal 
fondness which had no objects in her own 
home. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
oe 
A QUESTION FOR WOMEN. 


In view of the deep degradation that 
seems liable to fall upon our country, we 
cannot be too fully awake to a sense of our 
duty, to do our utmost to avert the dread 
calamity. No woman, however small her 
capacity, or however limited per influence, 
has any right to be silent upon this subject. 
It is one that vitally concerns us all. 

The hearts of all women revolt against 
the establishment of such a law as some of 
the members of the last New York Assem- 
bly have recommended to the present As- 
sembly—a law for licensing houses of ill- 
fame, and instituting such health regulations 
as have been adopted in some cities in 
Europe, and were for a time in force in our 
own western cities. These benevolent gen- 
tlemen of the Assembly say they would in- 
stitute this law, “thereby initiating a healthy 
reform.” We have no wish to bring about 
a “healthy reform” in this way. It is a 
law of nature that whoso sins shall suffer 
the consequences of his sin. The contam- 
ination and disease that follow upon licen- 
tiousness are the just and natural conse- 
quences of the commission of that crime. 
They are the barrier that nature has placed 
against this sin, warning men to beware; 
and as the fear of personal danger is almost 
the only thing that will deter many people 
from crime, let nothing be done to lessen 
this fear, but let it forever remain formida- 
ble. We would not have the ‘‘path of sin” 
made easy. Itis just and right that ‘‘the 
way of the transgressor should be hard.” 

But these gentlemen of the Assembly 
mourn piteously over the wrongs of the 
wives and children whose husbands and 
fathers visit these dens of infamy. As if 
these fathers must commit this foul sin, 
and there was no remedy for it, but to pro- 
tect them in their iniquity. Oh! shame 
upon the city of New York, that such 
“blind leaders of the blind” were ever al- 
lowed to hold such responsible positions in 
her government. Are there no men within 
her limits who are wise enough to devise a 
better way to control this great evil, than 
by providing for it and protecting it? If 
there are none, then it is time that some of 
her high-minded and noble-hearted women 
were allowed to fill these places. 

Surely it is high time that Woman had a 
voice in the making of laws, when so many 
of her sex have already been subjected to 
such a law as the one now in question. 
That such a law has ever been in operation 
anywhere, proves already that women have 
submitted too long and too patiently to the 
many injustices that men have inflicted 
upon them. I say men, but I do not mean 
all men, for we are happy to know that 
there are many noble exceptions. 

That women have a right to take part in 
making the laws by which we are to be 
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governed will not now be denied, except by 
the narrow-minded and ignorant. Let us 
never cease to demand this right. Let us 
importune these self-constituted law-givers, 
until they are glad to yield, and willing ‘to 
own that we, as well as they, have ‘‘cer- 
tain inalienable rights.” 

Upon this question of licensing crime, 
let no woman hold her peace. Through 
the whole length and breadth of our coun- 
try, let the full force of woman’s influence 
be brought to bear against it. We cannot 
vote it down, but let us do our best to write 
and talk itdown. Mrs. L. H. CLARKE. 

Washington, D. C. 

27> 


A WOMAN OF GENIUS. 





Marra THERESA PRIADTIS, one of the 
most remarkable musical composers and pi- 
anists of her time, was born at Vienna, 
May 15, 1759. At five years of age she be- 
came blind, but found consolation in music, 
for which she displayed great aptitude. 
She had wonderful facility in learning lan- 
guages, and was familiar with Italian, 
French, German, and English; very fond 
of sciences, well instructed in geography 
and history, danced gracefully, and was a 
fine chess-player. She had various teachers, 
among them Salieri with whom she studied 
dramatic composition. She was but eleven 
years of age when the Empress Maria The- 
resa, after having heard her play Bach's 
sonatas, granted her a pension of 250 flor- 
ins. In 1784 she visited several cities 
where her musical performances excited the 
greatest interest. The most celebrated ar- 
tists of the epoch, Abel, Fischer, Solomon, 
felt honored to aid her with their talent. 
In 1785 she gave concerts in London. In 
1786 she devoted herself to composition, 
published various works for musical in- 
struments, and brought out several operas 
at Vienna and Prague. The house, visited 
by the most distinguished personages of 
Vienna, was the rendezvous of foreigners 
who admired the charm of her conversa- 
tion and her unwonted kindness, 

This remarkable woman died at Vienna, 
Feb. 1., 1824, at the age of sixty-five years. 
Besides several operas she wrote a grand 
cantata upon the death of Louis XVI; also 
a cantata upon the death of the Emperor 
Leopold, and several sonatas, canzonettes, 
etc. L. B. U. 











NY ANTED. Fine sewing, by machine or hand, to 

be done at home. Braid-embroidery and plain 
scalloping on flannel, button-holes and nice mending. 
Children’s dresses and sacks reatly finished, and all 
kinds of ladies’ and children’s underclothing, and in- 
fants wardrobes to be made during the summer for 
fall wear. 

Reference. Mrs. Linus M. Child, 425 Beacon Street, 


ston. pod 
Address, Box 203 Medford P. O., Mass. 2w20 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT 


| The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


—_———*ee 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in = over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, tind it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 

vane ulcerations. 

VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has pom frame for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it is a spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
— —— Lay to arrest esting from 

ie, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
pe epee A are all alike relieved, and 

en permanently cured. 

PHYSICIAN: S$ of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
Hands, Face, und indeed all manrer ot 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, While wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings,  Stitfness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of uction is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare PA peoners y, Refuse all 
other preparations of Wi azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 93 Maiden 








Lane, New York. 

















Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 
parlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. By practice with 


it one may become a dead shot. 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 
Handsomely nickel-plated, 86 00. 


stock. 


$3.00. Bell Targets, $2 00, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. D. 


P. O. Box, 2805. 


A few of the many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 
one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. As such, I have no hesitation in 
recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. 8S. Army. 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemén’s amusement, and 1 would advise any 
oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 





Excellent 
Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


Black walnut case, 


J. H. AYERS, 
45 High Stret, Boston. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


Yours truly. 
Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
cuaieren days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME 


PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and ay Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low petee of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m 








13 
AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


YP HE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 





LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 





THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 
AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


=. Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 
No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 




















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M™. D., 
-- son Stre 

Tie boas: p.- Tremont Street Bosto 1. 

= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long exrperence in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 4 mM. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
All deposits madein this institution commence 


.drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 


terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 





Champion wing shot of America. 


num. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3m8 





Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
oa as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
cted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
ey in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 
Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
001 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ton Mass. 3m21 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
nia and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN ILuinors, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorRapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsOTA, and for MADISON, ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.vuts and all points in the Great Northwest, Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 


Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 

are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


= other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
aily 


New York Office, No. 415 gts Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
© Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 

W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetitt, 








Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
Eastern. | 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 

Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 

to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all, 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods, 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. ‘ 2ml4 

GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston, 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s.) 
DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





Show this to the Children, 


OQ FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 

eJ your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 cent stamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘‘More than pleased,” 
‘Never was 80 well suited before,”’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cards in Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 

W. C. CANNON. 


30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 


to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


(Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
34 pp., giving fall instructions in thie new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 

100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animala, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures 





ac. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60for 50 ets. Agents wanted, ’ 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


LADIES ATTENTION. 
The place to get your 
Hat Remodelled to the Fashion 


POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston, 
Im15 
” IQADYNa 
CORSETS. 

All persons are hereby notified that we hold the sole 
right to manufacture and sell the Double Busk and 
Jacqueline Corsets and the Jacqueline Waists throuh- 
out the United States and Territories of the United 
States. 

D. C. GRISWOLD & CO., of Boston, are ap- 
pointed our sole and exclusive agents for the sale of 
said Corsets and Waists for the New England States. 

Any interference by any person or persons with the 


above-named right of manufacture and sale will be 
promptly dealt with by due process of law. 


FAY & REYNOLDS, 
Sole manufacturers of Patent Double Busk and Jac- 
queline Corset, 


No, 19 Boylston Street, mosten. . 
mif 


> DOMESTIC’ 
SEWINC 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms ef Ex- 
changetor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
cription. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send Scts. for Catalogue 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CC. 


Acents Wantep. “@0 NEW YORK. 












Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


- NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. wn 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RPennaeylvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. oe | course of Lectures, 
yractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4m5 North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 


Bathdneahy prepared anti | LUV KR 


cle which at once imparts a rich 

and royal lustre lasting twice the 

time of any other stove dressing 

in existence. 

P This — being in pe 

orm, is at all times ready for 7 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MO ON 
two great annoyances to which 

all other preparations are sub- 

ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 

preserves the iron. One trial 

will be a =o coy ae for 

its continued use, and the most -, - 

skeptical will at once acknowl-S¥ [‘() VW 
edge it superior to all other pol- 

ishes in the market; it will last 

longer than any of the dusty, 

offensive, solid polishes that 

cause so much time and trouble 

to mix, save the soiling of your 

hands, and you have no dishes( TO) SS 
lying around the kitchen. . 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 

our stove dealer for it. Ask all 

urniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted. 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 
Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 














Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
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TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 





Eprrors JouRNAL.— Permit me to address 
an ‘‘open letter” through your columns, to 
the Honorable Representatives of our Semi- 
Republic in the National Conventions about 
to assemble. 

Has not the auspicious moment in our 


national history arrived, when a union of | 


principle and expediency is possible? Is 
not the latent power of Woman's influence 
the most hopeful fact to the philanthropists 
of the world? Is not the balance of power 
latent in the social, journalistic and lyceum 
influence of Woman a significant and sug- 
gestive fact to wise, thoughtful politicians? 
In view of the notable absence of party en- 
thusiasm consequent upon the wide-spread 
corruption of leaders, has not the time ar- 
rived when, by a union of philanthropists 
and statesmen, we can elect to the presiden- 
tial chair a true, moral, Christian scholar 
and statesman? 

In view of the claim that women are rep- 
resented by proxy at our semi-Republican 
Executive Mansion, by a man chosen by 
men, elected by men, and therefore expect- 
ed to exercise his official prerogative mainly 
in the interests of men, would it not be just, 
at least once in a hundred years, to allow 
women to designate their choice for chief 
Executive? 

If, at this Centennial gathering, when the 
air reverberates with the tocsins of the 
Revolution, ‘‘Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny,” and ‘‘All governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” you are not yet prepared to 
prove the strength of a Republic, are you 
not at least ready to consider the question 
of expediency? Reflect upon the influence 
exerted by women to-day, in social life, in 
journalism, in the lyceum and pulpit; re- 
flect upon the latent moral enthusiasm ready 
to crystalize around a worthy leader. 
Think twice before you nominate any man 
or endorse any platform that ignores the 
political existence of one half of the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Think not that women come as beggars. 
We can afford to bide our time. The en- 
franchisement of Woman will soon become 
a political necessity. Some of our South- 
ern brethren, as a grand Democratic 
coup d'état, are seriously proposing to en- 
franchise the white women of the South by 
an educational qualification irrespective of 
sex, and this would effect a wonderful 
moral awakening as to the rights of Woman 
in our Republican ranks. But, as Ameri- 
can citizens, zealous of the fair fame of our 
fatherland, we suggest that in this Centen- 
nial year, for the first time in the history of 
governments, you take steps for the erec- 
tion of a genuine Republic; i. e., a gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by 
the people, in lieu of a government of the 
men, for the men, by the men—with many 
ready to say amen to it. 

Neither do we arraign you for the present 
financial entanglement. The men of a sin- 
gle generation have wrestled with a gigan- 
tic civil war, then have deliberately im- 
posed upon themselves a tax in order to pay 
the debt incurred; they also attempt to re- 
pair and rebuild the waste places made by 
the war—to bridge the rivers, to tunnel the 
lakes, to cable the ocean, to found universi- 
ties, to endow asylums, homes and hospitals 
for the maimed heroes of the war, to Chris- 
tianize the world and to legislate for wo- 
men, meanwhile divorcing from their coun- 
cils the help-meet that Infinite Wisdom de- 
clared that man needed while he was yet an 
idle dreamer in Paradise. 

Unbind the fettered hands, array all of 
the virtue, masculine and feminine, against 
all of the vice, masculine and feminine, and 
test the strength of a Republican form of 
government. 

Recognizing the rights of Woman in your 
platforms, placing such a representative of 
philanthropy, statesmanship, morality and 
culture as George William Curtis at the 
head of your ticket, daring to do right in 
the name of truth and liberty, set up your 
banners, and the victory will be yours. 

With you we salute the flag, and join in 
the national ‘‘Harvest Home,” emblems of 
the liberties secured by fathers, husbands 
and sons. Also, at the same time, we pledge 
to the sacred cause of human rights, if need 
be, another century of toil and effort, to- 
gether with our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 

ELizaBETH Boynton HARBERT, 
President Minois W. S. A. 
Evanston, Illinois. 





oe 
THE CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The enclosed slips 
will show you that the recognition of wo- 
men as Physicians by the State Medical So- 
ciety of California, has been well and 
gracefully done by the unanimous vote of 
an unusually large representation of the 
profession. The ladies thus admitted have 
verified their credentials by faithful study 
and successful practice. 

It is greatly to the credit of several of the 
most eminent physicians of San Francisco, 
that they had previously recognized the la- 
dies thus admitted to the Society; one of 
them has frequently sent female patients of 
his own to them for treatment. If other 
States will imitate the good example of 


| 








alte Gk 2 ' 
California, it will not be long before the | for Woman. She gave them precedence 


National Medical Association will be forced 
to let down the bars. CALYPS0. 

Sacramen to, Cal. 

The following extracts from the report of 
the meeting in the Daily Bee, will explain 
the above: 

FEMALE PHYSICIANS. 

The following report from the Board of 
Censors was made: 

We, the Board of Censors, to whom was 
referred the application of the ladies hold- 
ing diplomas regularly conferred upon them 
for membership in this society, beg leave to 
report that we know of no valid reason why 
the society should not admit ladies to full 
membership. We therefore recommend 
their admission. Signed by 

C. A. Kirkpatrick, HP. Babcock, G. L. 
Tyrrell, H. Gibbons, Jr. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Carr moved 
that a vote be taken on the admission of the 
ladies, recommended by the Board of Cen- 
sors, and the following-named ladies were 
elected as members of the society: Mrs. 
Dr. C. Brown, E. P. Stone, 8. E. Brown, 
E. 8. Meade, M. E. Bucknell. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The retiring President, Dr. Nixon, made 
a short farewell address, and introduced the 
President elect, Dr. Cheney. 

Professor Carr then made a few eulogis- 
tic remarks on the admission of ladies as 
members of the Society. 

The ladies were then called upon to re- 
spond to the remarks of Dr. Carr. 

Mrs. Dr. Stone returned thanks to the 
society, and stated that she had _ studied 
hard for three years, had practiced several 
years in Germany and San Francisco, and 
thought she was entitled to the benefits of 
her professional education, as well as the 
gentlemen. 

Mrs. Dr. Brown briefly returned thanks 
to the society for her election. 

Dr. Gibbons then reminded the members 
that it was time for the dinner-bell to ring, 
and the society proceeded to the Palace 
Hotel to enjoy the festivities of the evening 
entertainment given under the auspices of 
the San Francisco Medical Society. 

Over a hundred persons were present at 
the banquet. Dr. R. H. Plummer presided. 
The following toasts were given, and re- 
sponded to by gentlemen whose names are 
published herewith: 

1. ‘The State Medical Society.” Dr. 
Nixon, of Sacramento. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Whitney, the memory of Dr, Logan 
was drank in silence. 

2. ‘Public health and public prosperity. 
One and inseparable. The existence of the 
former insures the latter.” Dr. Shorb. 

3. “Our Female Associates. After years 
of coquetry and courtship they have dem- 
onstrated the virtue of leap-year. May 
their marriage with us puta stop to bick- 
erings and quarrels.” Dr. H. Gibbons, Sr. 

o> 


MRS, LIVERMORE IN NEBRASKA. 


EpitTors JouRNAL.—The Lincoln Lecture 
Association was regaled by a lecture from 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, on the 25th ult. 
The Academy of Music was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and a larger number of 
tickets were sold thaa ever before in this 
city, which shows the public appreciation 
which her talents command in the capital 
city of Nebraska. Her subject ‘‘Husbands” 
was ably handled, not with invective or de- 
nunciation of the sterner sex, as some un- 
believing husbands anticipated from her, 
not with sarcastic taunts and seeming hatred 
of the male partner in the connubial firm, 
but with highest compliment of the true 
American husband, whom she claimed as 
‘the best in the civilized world.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Livermore eloquently 
portrayed Man’s injustice in not granting 
the ballot to Woman, as his needed half of 
the social unit in the great reforms of the 
world, and his mistaken estimate of her as 
incapable of great attainments in Art, Sci- 
ence, Literature, as his equal. She sought 
to dispel the idea, for so many ages held by 
man, that his wife was his property, and 
owned body and mind by him. Her lecture 
was full of humor, and apt repartee. St. 
Paul’s doctrine that ‘‘Woman should ask 
her husband at home” was aptly answered 
by the statement that in this day she herself, 
being the greater worshiper and better in- 
formed in church doctrine, could not learn 
from him. She touched upon the different 
State laws, and said that Iowa carried off 
the palm as being most just to Woman and 
granting all but three rights to Woman that 
Man possessed, viz: the right to vote, to sit 
as jurors, and to serve in the militia. 

To serve as jurors was not much to be 
deplored by Woman, she said, since our 
present jury system required men who were 
opinionless and without judgment, weak 
and imbecile, to serve there, and no woman 
aspired to be so considered. 

Her hits were well aimed and well re- 
ceived by the audience. She spoke for two 
hours and five minutes, but there was no 
sign of uneasiness, nor lack of interest in 
the dense crowd. We think every husband 
was ready to respond to the justice cf her 
remarks. 

We spent an hour with her at the hotel, 
and were delighted with her breadth of 
thought and manifest interest in her sex, 
and we came away with nobler views of 
human nature, with greater convictions of 
the capacity of Woman to benefit her sex 
and the world. So, we think, all felt who 
heard her. She paid a fine tribute to Ne- 
braska and the west, especially to lowa and 
Kansas, for the advanced ideas they pos- 
sessed and the liberal laws they had enacted 





over her own Bay State, and the eastern 

States generally, ‘and we wished that all 

men and all women could hear her lecture 

on ‘‘Husbands.” Ss. H.W. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

THROUGH AND TuRovGH THE TROPICS, 
is the book of a tourist who does not aim 
to philosophize, but simply records what he 
sees and hears. We have, therefore, in this 
narrative of travel in Oceanica, Australasia, 
and India, much that will interest the gen- 
eral reader. The author tells his story sim- 
ply, and in afew words. He gives pictures 
of Hawaiian society and a portrait of the 
king, with his ‘magnificent Mamo,” or 
Feather cloak, which cost at least half a 
million of dollars. 

On steaming to Australia he finds there 
something more than a mixture of sheep- 
runs and gold-mines, with kangaroos and 
black men in its forests. There is the nu- 
cleus of a civilization containing already 
two cities of from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. The rapid 
increase of sections of this prolific country 
equals the growth of our most prosperous 
western States. But we turn with special 
interest to India, the land of marvels, where 
literature, civilization, and religion burst 
with the splendor of sunrise upon the 
world. The English rule, our author 
thinks, has been beneficent, though he does 
not discuss this topic with much detail, but, 
here as elsewhere, simply tells what he sees. 
The curse of the East is the degradation of 
Woman. Asa man and a foreigner, he was 
excluded from the interior social life of the 
people. The ladies of the higher classes 
do not themselves dance, but hire ‘‘nautch 
girls” who are professional dancers, Some 
of these have extraordinary beauty, but 
generally lead irregular and disreputable 
lives. The king of Budh illuminates his 
Zenana with one hundred “‘lights of the 
harem.” 

With this state of society, where Woman 
is valued chiefly as the minister to the 
pleasure, pride, or passions of men, it is no 
wonder that progress is slow. Still, the 
better features of western civilization are at 
work, and the labors of such noble women 
as Miss Carpenter, are doing much to wake 
up the energies of these dreamy and inert 
women. When at Bombay, our traveler 
rode to the theatre, but was refused admit- 
tance because he was not attended by one 
of the other sex. According to Parsee 
etiquette no gentleman could attend a 
play where women take part, as was 
the case in this instance. So he had to 
drive to another theatre where only the 
lords of creation appeared on the stage. 
At every step Woman is dwarfed and kept 
down. 

But Nature has been bountiful, and In- 
dia, with scores of millions, is slowly rising 
from its present social degradation and tor- 
pid industry, to more vigorous life. 

There are many special objects described, 
to which we would refer if our space al- 
lowed. We can only add that the book is 
very readable and is issued in a neat style 
by the Harpers. . 8. W. B. 


SIGHTS AND INstGuts, or ‘‘Patience Strong’s 
story of Over the Way,” by Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney. 

Times have changed since Miss Burney 
published her novels stealthily, lest the 
world, and, a ove all, her father, should 
find out that she had written a book. Then 
it was almost a disgrace to a woman to be 
known as a writer, and ‘‘blue stocking” 
was the epithet applied to her. Now she 
stands in almost the first rank in the list of 
romancers. Not only in England, where 
“George Elliot” and Miss Muloch, not to 
mention many others, have won themselves 
an enviable reputation, but in this country 
also, women have taken an advanced posi- 
tion as writers of fiction, and their books 
have been generally marked by a high 
moral aim, and pure tone of thought. One 
of the most interesting writers of this class 
is Mrs. Whitney who, beginning with 
stories for the young,—Sunday School 
books,—has attained to the completed 
novel full of the romance of real 
life. The ‘‘Gayworthys,” and ‘‘Hitherto” 
have won a deserved popularity, while 
“Leslie Goldthwaite,” and the ‘‘We Girls” 
series, are admirable as illustrating the best 
phase of American life. ‘‘Patience Strong’s 
Outings” was a deeply thoughtful book, 
dealing with spiritual truths, and unfolding 
the higher life. 

In her present volumes Mrs. Whitney 
has taken the same Patience Strong, as her 
medium of bringing out the impressions 
received in her European tour. She has 
woven in, very skilfully, an interesting love 
story, bringing out many of the characters 
in her other books. Her descriptions of 
natural scenery, architecture, sculpture, 
and paintings, are full of beauty and feel- 
ing, and are pervaded with a spiritual in- 
sight that is wonderful. ‘‘The Sights” she 
sees are no common sights; she looks at 
them through the eyes of a spiritualized 
imagination, and infuses them with a life 
and beauty which would escape the usual 
traveler. In her searching after the unseen, 
and the deep hidden meanings, she some- 
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times becomes tedious. Her analysis of 


| character is keen and subtle; few better por- 





traits can be met with than that of Mrs. 
Regis, the handsome widow, not quite 
ready to pass the bourne which leaves youth 
and love behind. Sometimes Mrs. Whitney 
is almost morbid in her dissection of minds 
and motives; but she is uncompromising 
in everything pertaining to the right and 
true. 

One of the heroines, we think most of 
the readers of *‘Sights and Insights” would 
have preferred left at home, ‘‘Emery Ann,” 
to whom the author seems to turn as to her 
North star, fails to interest us. She is a 
good, homely, Yankee woman, a comfort 
in one’s household, but seeming always out 
of her own sphere in the life of the travel- 
ers; she does not possess any of the charm 
which made Luclarion Gripp so interesting ; 
she was an inspiration to the bright young 
spirits brought within her circle; but Emery 
Ann, in spite of all they do to honor her, 
seems a dead weight upon them. 

Well would it be if all who visit foreign 
countries could take with them the ‘‘In- 
sight” which has given such a charm to 
every spot visited by Mrs. Whitney and her 
ideal party. If we were to choose a pas- 
sage from this fascinating book which 
should be its key note, it would be this: 

‘“‘Chiselings, architectures, things beauti- 
ful and wonderful to look at and pass by; 
are these what we travel for? No, but the 
great meanings that have grown living in 
the earth, and that the earth was made for, 
that, from it, we might pass into the heav- 
ens.” 

These two volumes come from the press 
of Osgood & Co., and bear their usual taste- 
ful and clear imprint. x. & 


We welcome with much pleasure a new 
edition of Christina Rossetti’s Poems, is- 
sued by the firm of Roberts Bros. This 
edition includes a number of new poems 
where we find the same windy swing as to 
the rythm, and the same melancholy tinge 
as to the thought which made Miss Rosset- 
ti’s former poems hold and haunt us so long. 
The quaint illustrations of ‘“‘Goblin Mar- 
ket” and ‘‘The Prince's Progress” are admi- 
rable. 

Roberts Brothers have published the new 
edition of Poems by Christina G. Rossetti, 
with some sixty or seventy pages added, 
and some of the former poems omitted. 
Many of this series have had a wide circula- 
tion. Thereis a varied excellence in the 
volume. But Christina Rossetti is a wel- 
come author to oldand young. Four draw- 
ings illustrate portions of the text. 


‘The Lady’s Book of Knitting and Cro- 
chet,” just published by J. Henry Symonds, 
of Boston, will be welcomed by the ladies, 
as it furnishes over one hundred of the 
best patterns of useful and ornamental 
work. Itis a compilation from standard 
foreign publications by a lady of Boston, 
whose practical experience well fits her for 
the task. About one-third of the patterns 
are furnished by her. The style of the 
work is good, the directions are clear, and 
the price, fifty cents, brings it within the 
reach of all. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s, Club, Monday, 
May 29, at 3.30 P.M. Mr. Samuel Eliot will speak on 
the Place of High Schools in our system of Public 
Education. 

The Annual Meeting will be held at Freeman Place 
Chapel, Saturday, June 3rd at 11 a.m, Club Lunch 
atl rp. M. 


in New Hampshire, seventy miles from Boston, near 
depot. For ladies only. References furnished. Ad- 
dress Mrs. J. B. L., Office Woman's JOURNAL. 
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The Moral Education Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St., 
on Thursday, June Ist, 10 a.m. A. Bronson Alcott, 
Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce, Rev. G. H. Vibbert, Dr. 
Mercy B. Jackson and others will speak. All cor- 
dially invited. 


Summer Board can be obtained in one of the 
Jleasantest and most healthy towns in New England. 
ligh elevation. Large rooms. A party can be ac- 

commodated. For particulars inquire of MRS. H. N. 
BOW DOIN, New Braintree, Massachusetts. 3w21 











To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 
papply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 

oston. 








FURNITURE, 


of every description. 


PARLOR SUITS 


seven pieces 


$35.00 and upwards. 
CHAMBER SUITS 
Walnut $45.00 
Ash $35.00 
MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.. 
1,3, 5,and 7 Washington Si., 


Boston. 


4w22 
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The attention of lovers of out-door games is in- 
vited to the announcement of Messrs. D. B. Brooks & 
Co. This old firm have for many years been known 
as manufacturers of, and dealers in, Home Games 
Many of their games are very popular, especially 
LeCercie and Croquet, which are continually gaining 
infavor. Buyers are reminded that it is better to deal 
with the manufacturer, and those who propose ob- 
taining games are invited to call personality or send 
for acircular explaining the merits of the various 
games for sale by Messrs. D. B. Brooks & Co. : 
lw22 


WHITTIER'S POEMS. 


CENTENNIAL EDITION, 
COMPLETE,—ILLUSTRATED, 
ONE DOLLAR. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. Centennial Eiition, 
From entirely new plates. Fully illustrated. 1 
vol., 8vo. Paper cover, $1. 

This CENTENNIAL Epition includes all the contents 
of the several volumes of Poems Mr Whittier has 
hitherto published,— Mogg Megone, The Bridal of 
Pennacook, Voices of Freedom, Songs of Labor, The 
Chapel of the Hermits, The Panorama, Home Ballads, 
In War Time, Snow Bound, The Tent on the Beach, 
Among the Hills, Miriam, the Pennsylvania Pilgrim, 
and Hazel Blossoms. 

Its completeness, typographical beauty, low price, 
and the great popularity of Mr. Whittier cannot fai] 
to secure for this edition a very large circulation. 





“LITTLE CLASSIC” EMERSON, 


Uniform with the ‘Little Classic’ Edition of Haw- 
THORNE’s Works, which has proved very acceptable 
to the public. Printed from entirely new Electrotype 
plates. 

1. THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. $1.50. 
11. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. $1.50. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
CENTENNIAL EDITION. 
COMPLETE—ILLUSTRATED. 
ia nk bk. 4 00nn9006e sien ce0dcepexecececni $1.00 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


Barry Cornwall and Some of his Friends. 
By James T. Fretps. Vest-Pocket Series. With 
many Portraits. Cloth, 50 cents, 
A charming little volume of anecdote and reminis- 
cence concerning a notable group of English authors, 


<ITAe EUS T TOT 1 
SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS, 
By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ‘Leslie 
Goldthwaite,”’ ‘Real Folks,” etc., 2 vols., $3.00. 
“Mrs. Whitney's stories are marked by good com- 
mon-sense, and abound in thoughts and sentiments 
calculated to help young girls to live a sweet and 
noble life: and of sucha life she has given us some 
charming examples. * * * The love story that runs 
like a silken thread through the narrative of travel 
will be to many, one of its chief charms.”’—J. Y. 
Observer 
“The book is a charming one from beginning to 
end.”’°— Boston Transcript. 
* * * For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., 


Boston. 





Just Published, 
A New and Beautiful Sabbath Sch. Song Book. 
Good News! | saitath ‘School singers, 
(ood News! young and old, who are 
Good News! 


waiting for just such a 

book. It is edited by R. 
Good News! 
Both music and words 


M, McIntosh, and the con- 
tents contributed by emi- 

are new, fresh and attrac- 

tive. Witness: 


| nent writers & composers. 
a | 
“Sunny Shore,” “To 
| 











Good if ews! 
Shore 0 00 ews: 
Tne Peat, | GOOG NEWS, 
Coming,” ma others. | ood News! 


Price of Good News, 35 cts. Reduction for quanti- 
ties. Mailed post-free for retail prices. 


Revised, greatly enlarged and g@mproved new edi- 


CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 


This magnificent book has been revised and im- 
proved, the songs of many new colleges added, and. 
vesides, being the most comprehensive collection of 
Students’ Songs, containing those of all the Colleges 
extant. Itis one of the most attractive books for 
use in parties and all informal social ‘‘sings.’’ Price 
in Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00. 





Keep in remembrance Living Waters, Unex- 
celled as a book for Praise Meetings, etc. 30 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


OLD-FASHIONED COMBS 


can be made over into new and modern styles. We 

reweld and repolish broken combs, supply teeth or 
arts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 


Cc. D. Waterman & Co., 


CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 


Buy direct of the Manufacturers! 








Prices greatly reduced, 


LE CERCLE. 


The companion to Croquet—$3.00 a set or Le Cercle 
and Croquet combined, (two games in one) for $5.00. 
Send for circular. Cue alleys seven feet long, price 
reduced one-half. 


The Centennial Pistol, 
(no danger) just what every boy wants, 75 cents. 
The Target Air Pistol, $1.50, 


D. B. BROOKS. & CO., at the music store of J.C 
HAYNES &CO., 33 Court Street, Boston. 
2w2k3teow 
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